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By Oscoop HArTIER. 


Whispering tongues can poison truth. 


CuaptTer I, 
THE SCANDAL. 


« EASTWAYS, ’tis turr’ble suspicious,” jerked Abigail Hoyle, 
shutting her jaws with a righteous snap. 

“Thur b’ain’t two interpretations to be putt upon it, as I can 
zee,” said Mistress Dimity, smoothing her apron. 

“ An’ he so kind to me, too, when I buried my boy ; I don’t like 
vur to believe it,” said Mrs. Susan. 

“You’m always too much carried away wi’ yer feelings, Susan, 
an’ that’s the truth ; but when ’tis a question atwixt right an’ wrong 
you should putt yer feelings in yer pocket.” 

“ Woll, I worn’t never one for gossip myself,” said Abigail ; “but 
I never heerd a scandal like this yere—never. Wot’s the wurld 
a-comin’ to?” 

The wood fire was blazing on the old-fashioned hearth, the 
copper crocks were shining brightly on the shelf, the blue plates 
stood in rows on Abigail’s spotless dresser ; and the old farmhouse 
kitchen looked the picture of comfort, with its red-tiled floor and 
low-beamed ceiling and row of flower-pots on the ledge of the 
diamond-paned window, while the group of three housewives gathered 
round the teacups formed an ideal gossiping party. There was 
Abigail, mistress of Brimblecoombe Farm, white-capped, prim, 
precise ; and Mrs. Dimity, widow, and proprietor of the village post- 
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office, radiant in a new black silk apron with tiny pockets and 
numerous infinitesimal frills ; and Susan Stacey, a younger woman 
than either of the others, and not so righteous in her own esteem. 

“ Here’s my Ephrum,” announced Abigail ; “but he ont heer a 
word agin the parson.” 

A good-hearted, kind-faced farmer now joined the tea-party, 
saluted the lady guests in his hale, hospitable fashion,‘and kissed his 
wife—a custom he had contracted when she was pink and white and 
young, and still continued now she was grisly and sharp-featured. 

“ An’ what’s your opinion o’ the scandal, Mr. Hoyle?” said the 
widow, facing round upon him. 

* Vokes had a sight better mind their own consarns—that’s what 
I d’ say, and parson ’ull mind his. Missis, I'll thank ye for a cup 
o’ tay.” 

Abigail attended to her husband’s wants, and then resumed her 
gossip with the ladies. “See how oncommon fess he is wi’ all the 
young mothers and childern ; I did always say ’tworn’t natteral in a 
single man.” 

“Tf you was amother, Mrs. Hoyle, you’d speak up for ’n a bit,” 
said Mrs. Stacey, adding regretfully to herself, “so kind he was to 
my ’Arold, too !” 

“ Pish, Susan!” sneered Abigail. ‘An’ then if any of the maids 
went astray they always went straight to parson, and he wur’ shockin’ 
aisy wi’ them.” 

“ Ay, he’d shake hands in the street wi’ a ’ooman as I’d gather 
up my skirts to pass,” said Mrs. Dimity. 

*Zure, I d’ b’lieve he’d open the Kingdom of Heaven to the very 
worst if ’twas in his power,” said Susan thoughtfully. 

“* His Maaster have a-done that afore ’n,” said Ephraim quietly. 

“ Yes, that was the style of his preachin’,” said Abigail, ignoring 
her husband’s remark, “with never a word for them as wasn’t 
sinners. Many’s the time I’ve said to Biddy Scrivens, up Clay’anger, 
‘A vury good sarmon, Mrs. Scrivens, for them as needs it; but 
where’s the teachin’ for such as we ?’” 

“As I’m churchwarden, not one of ye caan’t gainsay he wur a 
oncommon popular preacher !” ventured Ephraim. 

“But dangerous, dangerous, Mr. Ephrum. Why, aafter these 
goin’s on I shall feel onaisy about my girl goin’ to ‘is Bible Claass.” 

* An’ well you may, Mrs. Dimity. Ill be bound my girl shaan’ 
go no more, an’ she so rare an’ conscientious wi’ the dairy an a’. 
She’s that tooked up wi’ the parson, too. I did always say ’tworn’t 
in reason for maids to be so crazed on a Bible Claass, Sunday aafter- 
noons, when ’em might be out walking wi’ their young men.” 
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“Woll, Missis, womenfolk is wonderful contrairy,” said Ephraim 
at last; “‘thur, you was all mazed on the parson one time (an’ not 
one as can preach like ’n for miJes round), an’ proud as could be to 
get ’n a dish o’ tay, every one of ye, an’ now you’m ready for to 
scratch ’s eyes out.” 

* An’ reason too, Ephrum, after what we’ve a-heerd.” 

*‘ Aafter what you’ve concocted, more like,” he responded. 

“My! if this ain’t Sex’on Tomkins a-comin’,” exclaimed 
Mistress Dimity, “he d’ know all the rights o’t.” 

On ordinary occasions these ladies would not have condescended 
to intimate conversation with Joe Tomkins, the sexton, but now, as 
he knew more of the scandal than any one else, he became a person 
of great importance, and Abigail received him graciously, and imme- 
diately began to ply him with questions. And Joe, pleased to find 
himself the hero of the hour, proceeded to unfold his information. 

“Woll, I tull ye how ‘twas, Mrs. Hoyle; ’twas like this yer. I’d 
heerd tell of ghosties up vicarage = 

“‘Ghosties ! the Ghost of Sin in flesh an’ blood more like,” 
interrupted Abigail. 

‘‘ But a didn’t b’lieve in no ghosties myself, havin’ dug the graves 
fifteen year come Whitesuntide, an’ never havin’ seen ’ny ghost, above 
groun’ nor below, zo I zays, zays I, a’ll jest go up vicarage an’ watch 
ona bit. Zo I was in hidin’ behind they shrubbery trees one even- 
ing about sundown, an’ all on a sudden I zeed comin’ on a most 
tarnation beautiful young woman, wi’ blue flowers in her hair, an’ 
trailin’ her white dress behind her down the path, an’ callin’ 
‘ Darlin’, in a voice ’ud have made ye cry if you hadn’t known what 
she wor.” 

“Lor! An’ what was her like?” cried the ladies. 

“Qh, all white an’ tender-lookin’, with gurt dark eyes; an’ hair 
all streamin’ down her back, so brown as a berry, an’ so bright as 
thick copper kittle ; an’ a quare sart 0’ way wi’ her, as ’ud soon make 
a vule of a feller—only who’d a-thought o’ the parson ?” 

“Mebbe ’tis some poor unfortunate he’s shelterin’,” suggested 
Ephraim. 

“Poor unfortunate! I be surprised at ye, Ephrum! What 
have the parson to do wi’ poor unfortunates in his house, I should 
like to know?” 

“Tis a-countenancin’ sin, at best,” said Mrs. Dimity. 

“Christ did not Magdalen spurn,’” quoted Ephraim, beneath 
his breath. 

“ Wull, thur, ’tis a turr’ble quare job ; but-we’ll get to the bottom 
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o’t,” said the sexton emphatically. ‘ We mun call a vestry meetin’ 
to investigate into ’t, or you and I must make inquiries, Mr. Ephrum, 
tis a plain duty.” 

‘No, no,” said Ephraim, “ let’s leave ’t to the squire.” 

“ Sguire! Squire ain’t none too partiklar hisself,” said Abigail, 
with infinite scorn, ‘ There was the mystery o’ poor Molly——” 

“The aristocracy’s deep in vice an’ sin,” said the sexton ; “ more 
shame to ’em !” 

“Well ; ’tain’t to be expected parson should practise morals, 
when he don’ so much as tache ’em,” continued Abigail. ‘‘Thur’s 
Bill Turner an’ his wife, as fights every day reg’lar, an’ parson, ’stead 
of tellin’ of ’em to bide paceful, zays to ’em, ‘’Tis better by half for 
ye to part nor to live like cat an’ dog,’ zays he. ’N’ if that ain’t 
breakin’ marriage laws, I dunno wot is !” 

“ Zure,” said the sexton, “aafter they’d swore in church to putt 
up wi’ one another, whatever ’twore, they oughter ha’ gone through 
wi’ it. Holy Scripture d’ tache to love yer enemies, howsomdever 
they’m of yer own household. Not but wot it must be turr’ble 
aggravatin’ to have a wife always naggin’ at ye—eh, Mr. Ephrum?” 

“ Ay, zure,” answered Ephraim deprecatingly, as if he had had 
no experience in the matter. ‘“ But I don’t misdoubt there’s allow- 
ances to be made both sides ; the Lord knows !” 

“Tis you’m always makin’ allowances for volks, not the Lord,” 
said Abigail. ‘“ He d’ judge th’ onrighteous wi’ justice.” 

“ An’ mercy, too, wife ; wi’ mercy, too.” 

“Ephrum don’t only look on one zide, an’ that’s the saft one,” 
said Abigail, who certainly never inclined to the “soft” side of a 
question herself. 

“Tis a wonder we hadn’t found out nothing about it before,” 
said Mrs. Dimity, renewing the attack, “but thick wold Hanner 
wur always so close, an’ thur ain’t ’ny maid more’n her, an’ never 
a body goes there charing.” 

“Woll, I did always say ’tworn’t hospittable that we was never 
so much as asked to the vicarage gate all these years, an’ parson 
always pleased an’ ready to take a cup 0’ tay long o’ we.” 

“ There’s many things isn’t as they should be,” said Tomkins, 
with the air of one who knew more than he liked to say. “You 
as churchwarden, Mr. Hoyle (Squire he don’t count), an’ I as 
sexton, must put it to rights.” 

“What’s the need for we to meddle, Tomkins? If parson have 
a-done wrong, ’twill be brought home to ’n, Let us leave it in the 
Lord’s hands.” 
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‘ “TI make bold to say the Lord’s hands is full enough,” said the 
omnipotent Abigail; “ we must take it inter our own hands when 
things come to a paass like this yere.” 


CuHaPTER II. 
THE SPIES. 


THE loyal churchwarden was at length driven to defy what he felt 
was sadly conclusive evidence, and consented to act as spy in con- 
junction with the sexton in order to prove that there “ worn’t nothing 
in it.” Accordingly these two minor dignitaries of the church pro- 
ceeded stealthily to the vicarage one moonless night, and took up 
in the garden a concealed position, which commanded the front 
windows. These were opened wide on the verandah, and the shaded 
light from within streamed softly over the trellised vine, and far 
across the lawn. The room, with its polished floor strewn with mats 
and various “bedizenments from furrin parts” (as Joe afterwards 
related), its.books, pictures, and gracefully arranged flowers—trailing 
over the mirrors and standing in rose-bowls on the floor—showed 
unusual refinement, and formed a delicate background to the picture 
which met the eyes of the unwilling spy and his comrade. The vicar 
was in his arm-chair by the hearth—where a low red fire burned, 
though it was but early autumn—and on the mat at his feet, half- 
reclining, was the “Ghost of Sin,” whom Ephraim had prayed not to 
see. Her back was turned to the window, but there was something 
thrilling, even so, in the graceful white-clad figure, with the bright 
brown hair falling to her waist, and tangled on the vicar’s knees—in 
fact, Joe described her charms so vividly that it was said, “If it 
hadn’t a-been the parson, ’twould have been the sexton, zure enough.” 
The vicar was speaking in a more tender tone than even the children 
of the village had ever heard from him. 

“TI mustn’t leave you so long alone, little one.” 

“T was not alone, darling.” (The spies started at the musical 
tones of the sweet, dreamy voice.) “ You said God walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day, but He is there in the noonday, too. 
I saw Him among the flowers in the sunshine—He is always among 
the flowers and the sunshine, didn’t you know ?—and He was so 
beautiful and strong and young. He took my hand, and said, ‘Come, 
Nona’”—(“ Blasphemy !” hissed Tomkins. “ P’raps ’tis in the 
Apocrypha,” said Ephraim)—“‘and He led me all down the street 
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where I have never been, to the church where you were preaching. 
But no one listened to you, for they were all thinking of themselves. 
‘They do not worship Me,’ God said, ‘in the cold, dark church, for 
their hearts are filled with uncharity and their own vain-glory.’ Out- 
side the gate was a poor woman weeping. ‘Yet she is nearer Heaven 
than they,’ He said, ‘ for she is sorry for her sin, and they think they 
have no sin.’ Then he led me far away to a beautiful cathedral, 
full of flowers and pictures and blended colours and mystic 
music. And I wished you were there, darling, to see it and make 
your church like that, till He said, ‘ These are but idolaters ; though 
they think they worship Me, they fall down to Diana of Ephesus.’ 
And we went to strange worlds which God had made ; and by the 
shore of the sea, which is His ; and among the winds, which speak 
His voice. And then we were in a great city, thick with fog and 
sorrow. The sound of it was as the sound of one great cry, and I 
saw poor women toiling, and children bearing bitter blows and 
hunger, and men turned to brute beasts in their misery and sin. ‘I 
hear their cry, though they know it not, and I have compassion,’ 
God said, and He wept—and I wept, too, and was frightened, and 
asked Him to bring me home again. . . . And then I was in the 
garden, waiting for you.” 

“ Poor child !” the vicar murmured. Then he bent over her pas- 
sionately, and wound his fingers ali amongst her hair. ‘“ Nona, 
my girl!” he said, and kissed her. 























The two spies turned away—they had seen enough. ‘ What 
need we any further witness?” said Tomkins. “ His ‘gi7/’—an’ he’ve 
| a-been our parson this twenty year !” 

** Lord ha’ mercy !” groaned Ephraim. 











CHAPTER III. 






THE PARSON’S GHOST. 


Tue “parson” was sitting in his study. The dingy walls were 
lined {with dingier books, piles of dusty papers covered the table, 
and the woman’s hand which had scattered flowers about the 
other rooms. seemed absent here. An October sun shone dilutedly 
through the uncurtained windows, which opened to the ground, and 
dried leaves swept in upon the bare floor. The dense shrubberies 
outside were glowing with gold and red, as they burned themselves 
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into decay, and only the little study seemed sombre, colourless, and 
unbeautiful. The more, therefore, was the eye attracted to the one 
break in the monotony of the walls, where hung a wooden crucifix, 
and near it the picture of a woman’s face. It was not a Madonna— 
though it seemed to have sacredness in its owner’s eyes—for the 
bright hair was not confined in nun-like draperies, nor was there any 
hidden sadness in the lustrous eyes. Open on the table was a 
case with a beautiful miniature of a little child. These two faces 
represented the love and the sorrow of the vicar’s life. 

He was evidently passing through a bitter struggle, and the lines 
which pain had marked upon his face were not hidden by his wonted 
genial smile. He was looking now as his parishioners had never 
seen him, or they might have spared the agony they inflicted. Two 
papers were lying open before him, the first of which ran thus : 


“* Sir,—We, the undersigned parishioners, beg that you will attend 

a meeting at the vestry, in order to settle some unpleasant business 
which has been lately brought to light in the parish. 

* Signed, —_—. 


” 


The second was a letter : 
“ Dear and Reverend Sir,—Excuse the liberty I take in writing 
to you. Sir, as Churchwarden, my duties is not always Pleasant. I 
write this (private and confidential) out of respect to Your Reverence, 
and to prepare you for the matter of the Vestry Meeting of which we 
have advised you. It is (though we pretends no Interference) with 
regard to a Young Person, not known to the Parish, who is residing 
in your Household. With my respects and apologies, 
“ Yours obediently, 
“ EpHraim Hoye (Churchwarden).” 


“Tt has come at last—I knew it must come,” he groaned. “O 
God ! have I not borne enough, that I must go through this also, 
and the secrets of my heart be opened to their rude gaze?. . . I 
would have shielded you, little one. Perhaps I have been to blame 
in concealing it ; but what was itto them?” Then, with a groan, 
wrung from his inmost soul, he pushed the papers from him, and, 
kneeling down, he prayed. 

When prayer is no mere formula it is something so mystic that 
the most sceptical must speak of it with reverence. It is strange 
that nothing daunts the praying soul—nor science, nor reason, nor 
prayer unanswered, nor any other creature. The vicar had prayed 

. in sorrow for half a lifetime with apparently no result ; yet he prayed 
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still. Twenty years ago he had in agony “besought the Lord with 
tears” for the precious life of a young, loved wife, and it had been 
denied him. Through twenty years he had supplicated for reason 
for his child, but the Christ who healed the afflicted and the maniac 
centuries ago, granted no touch of healing now. 

Yet still he believed in prayer, and still he prayed. 









CHAPTER IV. 


* PARSON’S”” LAST SERMON. 






On the following morning the vicar was striding down the garden 
path through mist and rain, and was quickly followed by Nona, 
whose fond vigilance he could never evade. Her damp hair clung 
| about her shoulders, and her eyes looked wild as a chased gazelle’s, 
as she clasped her “darling’s” neck, and prayed him not to leave her. 
“Not to-day, Darling, not to-day! It is so sad and lonely ; and 









there is no sunshine, and God is not there to-day.” 

“Only fora while, my childie. Spare me to do my duty, and 
then I will come back and take you away ; you shall be my little 
home-friend always, and I will not leave you any more.” He led 
her back to the house, as she still clung to him, sobbing hysterically. 
** You leave me to go to those people who hate you ” (“ How does 

| she know that?” he thought), “‘and they are all unkind to me ; the 
trees and things all laugh at me.—Darling !” 

| “Hannah !” called the vicar quietly to the waiting-woman, “ take 
care of your mistress, it is one of her bad days.” 

i Once more he left the vicarage, and turned towards the village, 
i and the farmers and other leading parishioners were all assembled in 
i} the vestry by the time he reached it. He shook the rain from his 
| heavy coat, and entered for the ordeal. ‘‘Good-morning, gentlemen,” 
| he said, to which there was a muttered response, followed by an 
) 

| 

| 


















oppressive silence. The vestrymen, hitherto so self-satisfied, so 






) ready to be condemnatory, began to feel themselves in a distinctly 
embarrassing position. Who was to cast the first stone? Now that 
| 







the accused stood before them, not one felt boid enough to bring 
forward the accusation—and they were further disarmed by the grave, 
pained mien of their late revered pastor; it was not that of a 
culprit. 

At length Ephraim rose, and opened his mouth to speak, but sat 
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down again in confusion without uttering a syllable (“If only the 
women was here, they’d speak faast enough,” thought Tomkins), 
and finally the vicar himself relieved them of their embarrassment. 

“Gentlemen,” he began (and there was not one present but 
wished himself miles away), “ nay, my friends, brothers, and beloved 
parishioners of twenty years’ standing, I am deeply grieved to feel 
that I have not yet won your trust and confidence.” (In spite of 
themselves, there were dissentient voices.) “I have been deeply to 
blame ” (cries of “‘ No, no ”), ‘‘ both in concealing from you the facts 
of my personal history—which I imagined were of no concern to any 
but myself—and for my conduct prior to my coming among you.” 
(It was strange that not even Tomkins thought, “ Now we shall hear 
something !” but each man felt himself to be more culpable than 
the parson.) ‘I will try to atone for the first fault by making full 
confession to you now ; for the second, I, and another, do life-long 
penance.” There was a painful pause ; then he continued, slowly 
and bravely, “‘ When I came to you, I was not a single man, as I let 
you believe, but a widower. I did not think I should ever have to 
speak of this—of her . . . and thought to heal my wound by con- 
cealing it. I was a man broken down, lonely, bereft ; God forgive 
me if my private sorrows have caused me to discharge imperfectly 
my duty to you.” (‘‘ Don’t ye, sir,” was asmotheredsob.) ‘My sin 
was this—that I, who had vowed myself to celibacy for a manifest 
reason, broke that vow, overcome by love for the loveliest of 
women, and made her my wife. I had no right to risk bringing 
misery to future generations—for members of my family, for 
generations past, had been afflicted with the terrible disease of 
insanity, and I swore before God I would not be responsible for 
perpetuating it. I have chafed bitterly against this law of heredity ; 
now I know it to be just. . . . I cannot even speak of the perfect 
happiness of our home for two short years . . . then our little 
girl was born. . . . Thank God, she did not live long enough to 
know her child would be always hopelessly insane. . . . I became 
your vicar, and gained some comfort by my work among you, and 
your unfailing kindness to me” (stifled moans). “ Do not think my 
poor, afflicted child was a burden to me; my anxiety became also 
my comfort, for she has brought the blessing of a daughter’s love to 
the home of a lonely man. . . . I shrank from exposing her to any 
rude or unsympathetic gaze, and she has lived in such seclusion that 
you were not even aware of her existence.” 

Here again he almost broke down, but braced himself for further 
effort. 
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“ Now that I am speaking to you thus painfully, I will say what 
in my cowardice I have often flinched from putting before you. First, 
I warn you to beware of the slanderous tongue of gossip and scandal, 
so often rampant in our midst, and so fruitful of evil within our little 
village. Gossip always perverts, and often entirely creates, the evil 
of which it prates. See to it, each one of you, that you set a watch 
upon that ‘world of iniquity among your members,’ lest it be a 
1 ‘restless evil, full of deadly poison.’ And most, I earnestly pray 
you, in the name of my poor child, to jealously guard the fair name 

and fame of Woman. How can I speak to you of the sanctity of 
| womanhood ! Oh, be very tender towards those—wives, mothers, 





j 
| 
| 
j 
| 


sisters—who are your own. Se honourable to those who mever can 

be yours. And sacredly shield a maiden’s good name, her most 
priceless possession ; an idle word from you may take away what it 
will be too late ever to retrieve. I appeal to your honour as men ; 

| I appeal to your conscience as Christians. 

. “*T ask God’s forgiveness, and yours, for my sins and shortcomings 

i towards Him and towards you. But if I should never speak to you 

it again, let me deliver once more the message I have so often striven 

to teach, ‘ Be ye followers of the Lord Jesus Christ.’” 

I re ° ° . ° ° ° p ° . ~~ . ae 

i There was not a soul present at that moment but would have 

i worshipped the very ground he trod on, yet there was not a sign nor 

a sound as the vicar passed among them and went his way. 

After a pause Ephraim rose unsteadily to his feet, and began to 
| speak in a husky voice. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said, “a nobler parson, 
nor a ignobler churchwarden, ye couldn’t huv had. I that oughter 
| hev opheld the honour of my maaster was of the fust to spy on him, 
| an’ listen to wicked stories about ’n. Gentlemen” (his voice grew 
/ huskier, and he did not raise his eyes to the “gentlemen” he was 
| addressing), “ we must make what amends we can to him we’ve hit 
so cruel hard, but we caan’t tak back the blow. Him that have lived 
pure an’ holy an’ Christlike among us these twenty years ; him that 
| have toiled for us early an’ late ; him that have borne our burdens like 
| as if ’twas his own—an’ hid his own great sorrer from us—him’s the 
i one we’ve bin accusin’. . . . God bless him! .. . an’ her, poor 
thing ! 

Hi “ Gentlemen, havin’ discharged my stewardship so onfaithful, I 
| here resign my post of churchwarden, an’ may the next fill it better 
nor what I’ve done.” 


| “ You'd have thought to hev heerd ’n,” said Tomkins afterwards, 
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retailing the proceedings to Abigail, “ that he was foremost in spyin’ 
on, ’stead er bein’ edged on to it by all of we.” 

“ Thur,” said Abigail, “I’m afeard he ain’t nothin’ but a poor 
nincompoop ; but then, he always wor.” 

But even Tomkins had been impressed by the vicar’s words. “I 
don’t tak much account o’ sarmons (havin’ heerd so many) in a 
gineral way,” said he ; “‘ but ’tis when they comes weekendays an’ 
onexpected they sart o’ touch ye up like. N’y sarmon iver I heerd 
worn’t more to the pint nor what parson said ’s marnin’.” 

“Twas a turr’ble pity Squire worn’t there,” said Abigail ; “it might | 
have done ’n a power of good.” 
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NAPOLEON. 


™ | Fig. c’est moi,” the boast of the fourteenth Louis, was far 

more true, and, indeed, was wholly true, of his great suc- 
cessor, who by his talents alone trampled out the smouldering 
embers of the Revolution, and having gained imperial power, so 
wielded it as to reduce the nations of the Continent to abject sub- 
mission, and so impregnated the events of his age with his personal 
character that, from his assumption of power to his fall, the history of 
Napoleon is the history of the continent of Europe, and that history 
is never so true or so deeply interesting as when his everyday life and 
his private correspondence are laid bare, and the secrets of his diplo- 
macy, and his relations to the great soldiers and civilians by whom he 
was surrounded are unveiled. Even now, when two generations of 
men have passed away, the interest in the motives and actions of the 
great Emperor is as keen as ever, and the receptacles of State papers, 
diaries, and private correspondence are being forced to yield up their 
treasures. It is but in these later times that the comments and cor- 
respondence of Napoleon himself, and the memoirs of his mother, of 
Talleyrand, of Metternich, of Maret, of Davout, Lannes, Macdonald, 
Marbot, and Pion have seen the light, and still more recently MM. 
Vandal and Tatistcheff have rewritten, and have shown that they 
were justified in rewriting, the story of the period from Tilsit to 
Erfurt, and from thence to the very edge of the catastrophe of 
Moscow. It is to the latter part of this period that the attention of 
our readers is at present directed, inasmuch as here are disclosed the 
events, almost irresistible, that brought about the war with Austria of 
1809, and the gradual alienation of Russia from the French alliance. 
Now, also, we learn how important a factor was the question of Poland 
in the Franco-Russian quarrel, and the curious manner in which it 
was connected with what may be called the double and contempora- 
neous courtship of Napoleon. The outline of these events has long 
been before the world, but the exact particulars, the indirect -move- 
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ments, and the actual steps taken between the several parties are here 
for the first time disentangled and related, and invest the previous 
sketch with the precision and colouring of a finished picture. 

But if the knowledge thus acquired depicts more clearly the 
marvellous industry of Napoleon, his versatility, his broad and lofty 
ambition, it also displays the profound immorality of his public cha- 
racter, the absence of truth and honesty in his personal and political 
transactions, and the intense selfishness of his thoughts and actions, 
nor, indeed, of his alone. He continues to express his perfect confi- 
dence in Alexander while taking strict precautions against his pro- 
bable breach of faith ; while, on the other hand, Alexander continues 
his fulsome adulation of Napoleon at a time when his distrust was at 
its height. Their discussions at Tilsit as to Turkey can only be com- 
pared to those of a band of brigands anticipating a robbery; and later 
on, when the partition was found to be impracticable, they lay it 
aside sans qu’elles en soient préalablement convenues. “He is a Greek 
of the lower empire,” said Napoleon of his friend, on whom he pro- 
fessed to rely; and the opinion of Alexander, if less concisely 
expressed, was at least equally uncomplimentary : “ He is,” said he, 
“4 man to whom all means are good by which he can gain his ends, 
and with whom all, even to his passion, is calculated.” 

In mere diplomacy the friends were not unequally matched, but in 
point of action the great soldier had the advantage. While proposing to 
share with Alexander the empire of the world, he regarded him as 
the means by which he purposed to keep the Continent in subjection, 
to destroy Austria, and to compel England to sue for peace; but these 
ends gained, as he said to the Abbé de Pradt, “‘ Russia alone will stand 
between me and the mastership of the world, and her I shall crush.” 
Nor was he without the means of so doing. He was the Chief of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and had possession of the Prussian 
territory and fortresses which, with the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, gave 
him the command of the whole frontier of Russia in Europe, and the 
power at any moment of thrusting a Polish rapier into her vitals. No 
doubt, had Spain been conquered, Napoleon, with Austria a subservient 
ally, would eventually have reduced Russia to, at least, a passive sub- 
mission, and have been the unquestioned master of Europe from 
Cadiz to the Ural Mountains, and from the point of Italy to the shores 
of the Baltic. Dis aliter visum. In Spain were fostered the hopes 
that encouraged Austria to open war and Germany to arm her secret 
societies until, at the last, reduced more by the snows than the arms 
of Russia, the banded nations of Europe shook the colossus to his 
fall. 
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At this time the key to the conduct of Napoleon was to be found 
in the course of events in Spain. After Baylen he was overflowing 
with affection for Alexander, and anxious to meet and embrace him. 
‘* As to making Silesia the price of the Principalities, he had no more 
thought seriously of it than of the resuscitation of Poland. Alexander 
had only to name his wishes, and they should be gratified.” The 
fact was that the alliance which at Tilsit ministered to his ambition, 
at Erfurt had become necessary to his safety. To it he trusted to 
force the disarmament of Austria, and to keep down Prussia and the 
discontented in Germany. With Russia to protect his rear, he saw 
his way to a war of extermination in the Peninsula. “Spain was to 
be regenerated—saved from the greedy grasp of England.” An 
instructive comment upon the Napoleonic maxim, “Ce que la politique 
conseille, la justice l’autorise.” 

To that large section of mankind who are unable to look below 
the surface, Napoleon never appeared so secure and so irresistible as 
when, desirous to display to Europe his close union with Russia, he 
held at Erfurt a Court of Kings and Sovereign Princes, where even 
the chiefs of German literature, Goethe and Wieland, bowed before 
him, and accepted from him marks of honour. Europe might well, 
indeed, be dazzled and alarmed. The thrones of Spain, Naples, 
Holland, the new kingdom of Westphalia were occupied by members 
of his family. Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirtemberg were erected into 
kingdoms by his grace. Under his presidency the Confederation of 
the Rhine had taken the place of the Holy Roman Empire. On his 
word it depended whether Prussia should exist as a memory only ; 
and he had but to give the signal and the whole chivalry of Poland 
would have rallied round the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and forced 
the partitioners of their rifled kingdom to disgorge the spoil. Russia, 
so far, was his obsequious ally ; Austria, silently preparing for war, 
was, nevertheless, forced for the time to obey the conqueror of 
Austerlitz, and to exclude the much-needed commerce of England 
from her ports. “Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 
powers ” bowed before his sway, and from Archangel to Lisbon, from 
Lisbon to Trieste, every port was closed against the mistress of the 
seas. “I will no longer,” said Napoleon in 1807 to a circle of 
diplomatists, “tolerate an English ambassador in Europe; I will 
declare war against any Sovereign who receives one at his Court.” 

But the serenity was of the surface only. The surrender of 
Baylen and the victory of Vimiero had shown that, at least in the 
Peninsula, the eagles did not always hold their pride of place. 
Wellesley, with prescient eye, had already foreseen that the fate of 
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Europe would be decided in the fields of Spain ; Talleyrand, from 
within the edifice, had betrayed its weaknesses to both Russia and 
Austria; and the Czar, awaking from the dream of Tilsit, was aware 
of the dangerous vortex upon which he was almost commanded to 
embark. The canker was already in the bud, the axe was already 
forged and sharpened that was to be laid to the foot of the Imperial 
tree ; but in the meantime were to intervene two years of a most 
tangled and intricate diplomacy, another occupation of Vienna, 
though accompanied by one, at least, very doubtful victory, a dis- 
astrous war in Spain, and finally at its close that marvellous invasion, 
exceeding in magnitude anything recorded in history, in which the 
mightiest force of man contended with the powers of nature, and 
retired crushed and mangled from the contest. 

At Erfurt, as at Tilsit, when the Imperial autocrats met to con- 
spire against the liberties of Europe and the independence of the 
Turkish Empire, England alone was their stone of stumbling— 
England alone barred their way to universal empire, and her destruc- 
tion was the seal of their unholy compact. “When I have taken 
Acre,” said Napoleon, even then a prey to the infirmity of minds 
nobler far, though less aspiring, than his own, “when I have taken 
Acre, I shall find there much treasure and arms for 300,000 men; 
I shall raise all Syria in arms, march upon Damascus or Aleppo, 
proclaim the abolition of slavery, and put an end to the tyranny of 
the Pachas. All the discontented will join me. I shall take Con- 
stantinople, found a new empire in the East, find my place in history, 
and, probably returning to Paris by Adrianople, crush the house of 
Austria by the way.” His hatred of England was no doubt sincere, 
and not without cause ; that of Alexander was probably simulated 
to please his associate, for the material interests of his kingdom at 
that time largely depended upon the commerce of England, and the 
French alliance exposed the loyalty of his subjects to a severe and 
dangerous trial. 

Before reaching Paris from Erfurt, Napoleon had made his 
general arrangements for the campaign which he knew to be im- 
pending, but which it was still in the power of Alexander to prevent. 
But Alexander was no longer the young enthusiast for military glory. 
He had broken off with the fair and frail Narishkin, and had not as 
yet come under the spiritual dominion of Madame de Krudener. 
His present mentor was Speranski, by whose aid he proposed to 
polish and civilise the material rough-hewn by Peter the Great and 
Catherine. In Napoleon he feared the astute soldier and diplomatist, 
but he still admired the lawgiver and administrator, the restorer of 
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order, the patron of the arts and sciences, whose example in these 
respects he proposed for his imitation. His military ambition was 
confined to the conquest of Finland, the rectification of his European 
frontier, and the maintenance of the standpoint he had acquired in 
Turkey. A war with Austria was supremely distasteful to him. He 
had, moreover, recently received with imperial magnificence the 
Sovereigns of Prussia, and had fallen to some extent under the 
influence of Queen Louisa, whose charms, though slightly on the 
wane, were enhanced by a toilette the graces of which the historian 
has condescended to notice, though its effect upon the Russian 
Court was somewhat counterbalanced by the personal appearance 
and unpolished manners of her husband. 

Napoleon soon became aware that, though the appearance of the 
alliance must be preserved, his success in the coming struggle must 
depend upon his own efforts. Though much displeased with the 
refusal of Alexander to join in minatory language to Austria, 
Napoleon was careful to conceal this, and to proclaim on all occasions 
their absolute accord. In his correspondence with his brothers, with 
the German Princes, and even with his Ministers, he refers to Russia 
as with him in all respects. “We never have pulled so closely 
together. Alexander is as indignant as I am at the conduct of 
Austria.” His violent diatribes were issued in their joint names, 
and he thus extended the suspension of arms with Turkey, not only 
without consulting Alexander, but at a time when in the opinion of 
Sebastiani, his Ambassador at the Porte, Russia was in a position to 
threaten even Constantinople. Also, on leaving Paris for Spain, he 
was careful to assure Alexander that he trusted to him to prevent 
any outbreak on the part of Austria, or any inconvenient manifesta- 
tion in Germany. Not the less did Alexander determine not to be 
dragged into an aggressive, nor indeed into any, war. Behind a 
cloud of fair speeches to Caulaincourt, and expressions of confidence 
in and affection for Napoleon, he remained immovable, and when 
Schwartzenberg arrived from Vienna at his Court, the moderation of 
his language was such that it rather encouraged Austria to act, as 
savouring of neutrality. 

But however slight may have been Napoleon’s hope of active aid 
from Russia, the nominal alliance at least secured him from attacks 
from that quarter, and this, at that juncture, was of immense im- 
portance. With Spain insurgent, France craving for peace, Germany 
honeycombed with secret societies, had Russia united with Austria 
Prussia would certainly have risen, such aid as England could afford 
would not have been withheld, and the consequences might have 
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been fatal. But Alexander, though alarmed and distrustful, was not 
prepared for so decisive a step, nor so flagrant and open a breach of 
faith. ‘The course he took, though nearly allied to neutrality, was 
yet such as in the event of the rall of Austria would give him a claim 
to a share of the plunder, and that share was Galicia. 

On reaching Paris from Erfurt Napoleon’s attention was first 
directed to Spain. It was necessary for the maintenance of his 
reputation, and before he could deal with Austria, that he should 
strike a decisive blow, put down the insurrection, at least for a time, 
seat his brother at Madrid, and by force of numbers drive the English 
out of Portugal. He at once withdrew from Germany his tried 
soldiers of the army of the Rhine, replacing them from the newly- 
raised levies. The veterans traversed France by various routes, and 
the towns through which they passed were ordered to welcome them 
with as much display as possible. From Bayonne they crossed the 
Pyrenees in eight divisions, led by as many famous generals, and 
commanded by Napoleon in person. To pave the way for the 
expedition proclamation was made of the abolition of all local 
“ octroi,” or Customs duties, of feudal rights, and of the Inquisition, 
and about two-thirds of the convents were suppressed ; and yet so 
intense was the feeling of the nation that even these deservedly hated 
institutions became almost popular because put an end to by Napoleon. 
The Spaniards made a gallant but ill-organised resistance, and were 
beaten at Tudela and elsewhere ; Joseph, after an attempt to escape 
so dangerous an honour, was enthroned at Madrid, and the English 
under Moore had to retire, and, after a brilliant defence, to embark at 
Corunna. This, which it has been suggested by a French historian 
it did not suit Napoleon to witness, he left to Soult and Ney, and 
hastened back to Paris, where he arrived late in January 1809, after 
an absence of nearly two months, and whence he directed Champagny 
to publish a number of falsehoods as to his having destroyed 80,000 
Spaniards, and of an invasion of Sicily by Murat, as he said, to 
impose upon and alarm the English. 

Napoleon reached Paris in violent ill-humour, which he vented 
upon Talleyrand, less prudent than usual, and Fouché, who had 
joined to speculate upon his probable death in Spain, and upon 
Madame de Chevreuse, whom he exiled from Paris. He accused 
Talleyrand, with coarse violence, of speaking in disapproval of the 
death of the Duc d’Enghien and of the occupation of Spain, after 
having advised both—a charge which the late revelations show to 
have been not unfounded, though Napoleon was incited to the act 
by his own fears of assassination. Talleyrand received the storm 
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with his usual impassive calm, but he retaliated with interest by his 
advice to Metternich and Roumiantzof, who was in Paris upen the 
special business of the letter to England. This letter, signed by 
both Sovereigns, had been addressed to the King of England, from a 
notion that the double signature would elicit a direct answer. An 
answer came, but, as on a former occasion, it was addressed by the 
Foreign Secretary to the French Foreign Minister. It was calculated 
that the English Ministry, wishing to continue the struggle, would be 
afraid to avow it, and would take shelter in an evasive reply. The 
reply, however, was both prompt and direct. It declined any 
negotiation that did not include all the allies of England, even the 
Spanish insurgents. Prince Kourakin, the regular Ambassador from 
Russia, was a vain, pompous man, chosen for his rank and wealth, 
and much laughed at by the Parisians, and of no account in 
diplomacy. Roumiantzof, Alexander’s chief Minister, though a 
warm supporter of the French alliance, was never negligent of 
Russian interests. He admired Napoieon, but was alarmed by his 
impetuosity and sudden changes of front. He gave his admiration, 
but withheld his confidence, so that on some occasion Napoleon 
remarked : “ Notre alliance finira par étre honteuse ; vous ne voulez 
rien, et vous vous méfiez de moi.” It was true. Metternich, then 
representing Austria, was also at Paris, endeavouring, though with 
little success, to persuade Napoleon that Austria, though she had 
not recognised the new Kings of Spain and Naples, was pacific. 
He was a statesman of the highest class, a keen observer, far-seeing, 
well bred, not over scrupulous, drawing conclusions which the 
results show to have been well founded, and who could stand un- 
moved the rudeness of Napoleon, at that time frequently shown 
at his expense. It was true, and is the one fragment of truth in 
a vast mass of correspondence, that neither party wished for war. 
Austria did not undervalue the fearful danger she incurred from 
the great military skill of Napoleon, or the large forces that he 
held cantoned in North Germany. Her choice, however, lay 
between two evils, and she was unwilling, by the disbanding 
of her troops, to leave herself at the mercy of an unscrupulous 
foe ; while Napoleon had many cogent reasons for avoiding, or at 
least postponing, the contest. But Austria could no longer afford to 
nourish her army in her own country, and the finances of Napoleon, 
as is now well known, were at that time in a very depressed con- 
dition, and neither could he support his vast accession of force in 
his own territories. Reasons of finance, therefore, even were there 
no others, made war a necessity, and for it both parties had for 
some time been prepared. 
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Napoleon calculated on 400,000 men as sufficient for the cam- 
paign. He had raised the annual conscription from 80,000 to 
100,000, and had given this a retrospective action over four years, so 
that, by bringing up the arrears thus invented from the past, and 
anticipating the demand on a future year, he commanded an 
immense accession to the rank and file of his army, while from St. 
Cyr, La Fléche, the Polytechnic, and the various military colleges 
throughout France, he drew a large number of youths, mostly the 
sons of returned émigrés and Royalists, more or less qualified to act 
as officers. ‘To those who remonstrated against the cruelty of such a 
levy his answer was, “ Tel est mon bon plaisir.” This arbitrary and 
exhaustive draft excited great discontent and alarm. The funds, 
already low, fell considerably, and a few outbreaks in the west had 
to be put down by force. The Guard and the cavalry, under 
Bessitres and Lefebvre, had already been despatched from Valladolid, 
and the victory of Tudela and the surrender of Saragoza soon 
afterwards placed Lannes at the disposal of Napoleon. Davout, 
Bernadotte, and Oudinot were already in Germany. Masséna, at 
Strasburg, was engaged in the organisation of the central division of 
the army ; and thither also was sent Berthier, with instructions for 
the concentraticn of the several divisions upon Ratisbon or 
Donauworth, according to circumstances, in the fulfilment of which 
he showed that a first-rate chief of the staff is not necessarily a 
competent general. Prince Eugtne had the command in the north 
of Italy, a post for which he proved unfit; but he was loyal to his 
benefactor, was one of the family, and in this Napoleon only followed 
the example of legitimate monarchs. 

The Austrian preparations were on a similar scale. The Arch- 
dukes John and Ferdinand were placed with 50,000 and 40,000 men 
in North Italy and Galicia, and the Archduke Charles, a really great 
general, with 200,000, on the Inn and Isar, forming the main and 
central body of the army. These were regulars. There was also a 
reserve of 200,000 drawn from the Militia. 

Napoleon, anxious to make the most of the alliance, attempted 
to lead Alexander so to commit himself as to be unable to withdraw 
from participation in the war. He proposed a double guarantee for 
the integrity of the Austrian dominions providing Austria should 
disarm. ‘To this Alexander agreed, but the proposal came too late. 
The anti-French party, including a number of Russian nobles resident 
in Vienna, was supported by the popular cry, so that the more 
prudent opinions of the Archduke Charles and of the Emperor 
himself were borne down, and the guarantee, which indeed could 
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scarcely have been relied upon, was refused. It was probably the 
popularity of the war that led the Archduke, at a somewhat later 
period, to issue a rather revolutionary proclamation, inviting the 
support, in the cause of liberty, of the Italians, the Poles, and the 
people of Germany, then for the first time recognised as a nation. 
Such an appeal from Austria was not likely to be productive. As 
a final effort, Napoleon proposed a joint note by the two Sovereigns 
calling upon Francis to disarm, with the threat that if refused diplo- 
matic relations should be broken off. This was declined by 
Alexander, on the ground that the threat would wound the suscep- 
tibilities of Austria and rather tend to precipitate than to avert her 
action. The position of Alexander was critical. He saw that the 
destruction of Austria, avowedly contemplated by Napoleon, would 
give him a French province for his neighbour, and probably lead to 
the restoration of Poland; while by supporting Napoleon he might 
either mitigate his severity or, at the worst, lay claim to Galicia. 
Caulaincourt, himself a man of honour, still continued to put faith in 
his Imperial friend ; Napoleon judged him less favourably, and while 
insisting upon a Russian force on the frontier of Galicia, he really 
trusted to Poniatowski and the Polish contingent to occupy the 
province or to give employment to the Austrian division. The event 
justified his foresight, for though Alexander complied with the 
demand he made various excuses for delay, and finally gave the 
command of the force to Prince Galitzyn, a veteran whose military 
notions were of the school of the Seven Years’ War, and who moved 
so slowly that the Poles overran the province and had occupied and 
been driven out of Warsaw before the Russians took the field. The 
encouragement of the Poles, a sore subject with Alexander, was 
repeatedly denied by Napoleon, who asserted that he had never 
thought of exciting them to rise ; whereas there remains a letter from 
Berthier to Poniatowski, May 9, 1809, in which he writes : “ Excitez 
l’insurrection de la Galicie, cela fournira des bataillons utiles.” No 
wonder, therefore, that the Poles and Russians nearly came to blows 
for the possession of Cracow. Their success led the Poles to expect 
the resurrection of their kingdom, to which the revival of their old 
orders of knighthood by the King of Saxony probably contributed. 
Both Napoleon and the Archduke were out in their calculations as 
to each other’s movements, the latter very seriously so. The Archduke 
assumed that Napoleon would not be ready before July, while 
Napoleon expected the attack towards the end of April. In point 
of fact the Austrians crossed the Inn on April 10, and the news 
reached Paris on the 12th. Napoleon left on the following morning, 
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and reached Donauworth on the 17th. Never were his military 
talerts displayed to greater advantage. By the misapprehension of 
Berthier the French divisions were widely separated. Davout was at 
Ratisbon, Masséna and Oudinot at Augsburg, and at a point between 
them were the troops of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. The Archduke 
proposed, before the arrival of Napoleon, to advance between the 
French divisions, and to attack the German troops, thus isolated. 
Napoleon at once grasped the circumstances. He withdrew Davout 
from Ratisbon, adding to the order, with his own hand, “ Activité, 
vitesse, je me recommande a vous.” Masséna and Oudinot he 
advanced from Augsburg, and himself led the German troops in the 
centre ; thus, by his more rapid movements, turning the Archduke’s 
plan against himself. The result was entirely successful. The 
Austrians fought well, but were out-generalled. The French won 
the battles of Thann and Abensberg, and at Eckmiihl Davout gained 
fame and a title worthy to be associated with that of Auerstadt. 
Landshut was captured, and with it the Austrian magazines. 
Ratisbon was taken by assault, and the Archduke, driven across the 
Danube, left the way open to the capital. It was ‘before Ratisbon 
that Napoleon was struck on the foot by a spent bail, and that 
Lannes, seeing the soldiers hesitate at the assault, seizing a ladder, 
cried out that, “ Though a Marshal of France, he had not forgotten 
that he had been and still was a grenadier.”' It was on the way 
from Ratisbon to Vienna, during a halt at Molk, on the Danube, 
that occurred the gailant deed related most graphically, though 
modestly, by Marbot, its hero. It was important to the Emperor to 
know what force held the opposite bank ; but the night was stormy, 
and the broad and rapid river covered with trunks of trees and other 
floating matter. Marbot, though warned by the Emperor of the 
extreme danger of the passage, crossed in a boat with a sergeant and 
ten men, as yet undecorated, reached the opposite bank, and under 
cover of the night captured and brought back in safety three 
prisoners. It is gratifying to learn that Napoleon, highly pleased, 
decorated the soldiers, gave money and liberty to the prisoners, and 
rewarded the boatmen, who had been pressed on pain of death, with 
double the sum offered to them. 

‘It was at Ratisbon, after leading the assault, that Marbot and his party, 
losing their way in the crooked lanes of the place, were guided by a French 
milliner established there, to whom they behaved with a gallantry creditable even 
to Frenchmen. Here also it was that a young Parisian dandy, Lannes’s youngest 
aide-de-camp, finding his flowing pantaloons rather in the way in war, cut them 


short with his sabre, and, to the great amusement of Lannes and the soldiers, 
fought on barelegged, though not exactly in the plight of Witherington. 
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Vienna capitulated on May 12, but the bridge was broken down, 
and the Archduke with a large army held the opposite bank, to cross 
to which was necessary before the contest could be resumed. 

The Danube, from Linz, runs broad, deep, and strong, especially 
in the month of May, when the water is at its highest, and the 
stream most rapid, and most encumbered with floating timber. 
Above and below Vienna it widens out to a great breadth, and in- 
cludes some scores of islands, among which the waters find their 
way by channels of very variable breadth and current. Two of these 
islands were selected ; but an attack upon one of them having failed, 
the choice fell upon Lobau, large enough to include the whole army. 
An arm of the river 700 or 800 yards broad, and including a small 
sandbank, divided it from the right or Vienna bank, while from the 
left bank it was separated by a stream of about 140 yards, or as 
broad as the Seine at Paris, and which, presenting a bold convexity 
to the bank, was favourable to the employment of artillery to protect 
the passage. Napoleon at once took possession of the island, and 
directed the construction of a pontoon bridge ; but being anxious to 
complete the campaign and return to Paris, his impetuosity led him 
into a serious error—the pontoons were insufficiently protected 
from the material brought down by the stream. 

The bridge was completed on the night of the roth, and the 
army began to cross unopposed. The Archduke awaited them, 
strongly posted in a half circle, with a force of 100,000 men and 200 
pieces of artillery, and when about 35,000 had passed over opened 
his attack. Lannes and Masséna led the French, who fought heroic- 
ally ; Bessitres, who on that occasion was placed under the com- 
mand of Lannes, charged the centre with a dense mass of cavalry 
which, exposed to a heavy fire, opened out as they advanced. Lannes 
thought the charge wanting in vigour, and sent Marbot, his aide-de- 
camp, to say to Bessitres, “I order him to charge home” (“Je lui 
ordonne de charger @ fond”). Marbot, feeling the rudeness of the 
order, tried, but in vain, to deliver it in private. Bessitres was 
furious. “Is it thus, sir, you speak to a Marshal of France! I will 
have you punished for this impertinence.” The charge, however, 
was repeated with no lack of vigour. “You see,” said Lannes, 
“that my raessage took effect.” In the evening Bessitres and 
Lannes had a violent altercation. Lannes quoted the Emperor’s 
order. “Yes,” said Bessitres, “the Emperor informed me that I was 
to obey your advice.” ‘“ Advice, sir,” retorted Lannes, “ do you not 
know that in military matters orders, not advice, are given?” A 
challenge passed, and the quarrel was about to be settled on the spot, 
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when Masséna, their senior, scandalised at the idea of two Marshals 
fighting in the presence of the enemy, interfered and separated them. 
The Emperor took part with Lannes, and Bessitres submitted so far 
as to ask Lannes where he wished the cavalry to be placed. The 
answer showed a great want of taste and temper. “I order you to 
place them in such and such a place, and there to await my orders.” 
The two had been sworn enemies from the time when Lannes and 
Murat were rivals for the hand of Caroline Bonaparte, when Bessiéres 
had befriended Murat. The marshals were brave soldiers, but most 
of them were men of violent and unrestrained tempers, and, like 
their great master, apt to use very coarse language. 

The battle ended with the day, but had the Archduke persevered 
it might have gone hard with the French, so great was his pre- 
ponderance of numbers and artillery; but during the night reinforce- 
ments were passed over, and long before dawn, when the fight was 
resumed, the numbers and the artillery were nearly equal. The 
second day, like the first, was bloody in the extreme. The villages 
of Aspern and Essling, though held, were held with fearful loss. 
Soon after daybreak the Austrian centre was again attacked ; this 
time by Lannes, who broke the line and penetrated as far as the 
enemy’s headquarters, which were defended by the Archduke in 
person, a standard in his hand. At the critical moment, in mid 
career, Lannes was seen to halt and retreat, to the great relief of the 
enemy and to the astonishment of all. The bridge, which had once 
or twice been broken and hastily repaired, had finally given way, 
and Davout and the remainder of the army, with the ammunition, 
were left powerless on the right bank. The Austrians, aware of what 
had happened, redoubled their efforts. The French fought with the 
fury of despair. Aspern and Essling were four times and eight 
times lost and won ; the French wounded, cut off from medical aid, 
lay untended where they fell; Lannes, not merely a brave soldier, 
but what was far more rare in that cluster of warriors, a fair general, 
the old and tried comrade of Napoleon, fell mortally wounded, the 
first of Napoleon’s marshals who had so fallen. Masséna, short of 
ammunition, covered the retreat with the bayonet, without the loss 
of a single gun. To him was committed the charge of the island. 

The killed and wounded at the battle were said to have reached 
50,000 men. The experience of Austerlitz was not lost upon 
Austria, and the French had never been so stiffly opposed or sus- 
tained so severe a loss. Essling was claimed by both parties as a 
victory, and was certainly in some respects, like Eylau, a drawn 
battle. The retreat of the French, and the delay that followed, 
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materially tended to lessen the “ prestige ” of the Great Captain, and 
the failure of the bridge was against him as an engineer. It is now 
known that the disaster was the work of an Austrian officer, who 
from a boat directed the heavier floating masses into the channel, and 
finally cut adrift a large floating-mill, which carried everything before it. 

The battle had lasted two days, and two more were spent in re- 
moving the wounded and disposing of the dead. The heavy loss, 
and his position upon an unbridged river, forced Napoleon to pause, 
and neither party could at once renew the contest. 

While Napoleon awaited reinforcements from France, and the 
army of Eugéne from Italy, he busied himself with immense though 
silent preparations for a second passage of the river. He converted 
the island of Lobau into an impregnable fortress capable of con- 
taining the whole army, which might possibly have been attacked 
from Linz in its rear. The execution of the works was committed 
to Masséna, but Napoleon planned and directed. As he said him- 
self with truth: “Il n’est rien 4 la guerre que je ne puisse faire par 
moi-méme.” Powder, gun-carriages, cannon, he knew how to manu- 
facture, to frame, to cast ; he knew also how to construct a bridge, 
and his foresight had attached to the army a corps of 1,500 sailors. 
The new bridge, or rather bridges, for there were three laid parallel, 
rested upon piles, strong enough to resist any floating masses that 
might be brought against them. As an additional security there 
was laid across the river above the bridge the great iron chain, found 
in the arsenal, which had been used at the siege of Vienna by 
the Turks. The work was completed by the zoth of June, and 
the whole army was at once brought into the island, and prepara- 
tions were secretly made for a number of floating bridges, so 
that the narrow stream might be crossed at once by any 
number of troops. The preparations were concealed by the broken 
and wooded character of the ground, and the enemy, thus misled 
as to the place of crossing, threw up works which proved 
useless, and the passage was effected at a point whence they 
could be turned. Six weeks were thus employed, during which the 
Archduke John, successful against Eugéne, but recalled to the 
aid of the main army, retired upon Comorn and Raab, followed by 
the Italian army, which there gained a victory, and afterwards joined 
Napoleon to assist in the renewed attack. 

By the 4th of July, all being ready, the passage was effected 
during a fearful storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, but followed 
by a clear bright day. The troops passed under cover of a heavy 
cannonade, and the French attacked at daybreak on the sth with 
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70,000 men, speedily increased to 180,000, with 530 guns, to 
meet 140,000 men and 4oo guns. The battle took place on the 
plain of the Marchfield, in front of the village of Wagram. Davout 
led the right, Masséna the left, but, disabled by a fall from his 
horse, he sat in an open carriage in the midst of the fight. Oudi- 
not and Bernadotte led the centre, Marmont, with the cavalry, 
formed the reserve. The battle lasted till the evening, and was 
renewed on the following morning, Davout still on the right, 
Masséna and Bernadotte on the left, and Oudinot and Marmont 
in the centre. The Guard and heavy cavalry were now in the rear. 
The Austrian aim was to turn the French right, and intervene 
between it and the Danube, and the weight of their attack fell upon 
Davout, whose position was surrounded. “Tell him to hold firm,” 
was the Emperor’s message, “ and the battle is won.” Macdonald, who 
had long lain under the Emperor’s displeasure, so distinguished him- 
self that he received the rank of Marshal on the field of battle. This 
was also a tacit acknowledgment that he had saved Eugéne in Italy. 
“« Sire,” said he to the Emperor, “ henceforward I am with you for life 
and death.” Bernadotte, dissatisfied with the share of praise allotted 
to the Saxons, addressed them in a gazette of his own, which gave 
great offence and caused his departure from the army. 

Such was the battle of Wagram, one of the most severely contested 
of the French battles, in which they lost 27,000 and the Austrians 
25,000 killed and wounded. The Austrians retired in good order, 
protected by their artillery. Fortunately for them Bessitres and 
Lassalle, being wounded, were not in command of the cavalry. They 
finally reached Znain, when an armistice was signed, even Napoleon 
remarking that “‘enough blood had been shed.” Negotiations for a 
peace followed. Austria was well aware of the intense jealousy of 
Russia on the subject of Poland, and anxious to lead Napoleon to 
add a part of Galicia to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and so raise 
discord between the ill-yoked allies. But Napoleon was as superior 
to his adversaries in the cabinet as in the field. He proposed that 
part of Bohemia should be given to Saxony; but to escape from so 
inconvenient an arrangement, the proposal for the annexation of a 
part of Galicia to Warsaw was arranged to come from Austria, and 
was only assented to by Napoleon. At one time Napoleon had con- 
templated forcing the resignation of Francis, and the division of his 
empire into the kingdoms of Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary, but 
the battle of Talavera, and the knowledge that the failure of the 
expedition on the Scheldt was due rather to the bad generalship of 
the English than to ability of the defence, disposed him to modera- 
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tion, to which contributed the attempt of Staabs, and the inter- 
national hatred which it betrayed; so that the Peace called of 
Vienna was speedily signed, and on terms less hard than had been 
expected. They were, however, severe, both as to territory sur- 
rendered and stipulations as to military force, besides a heavy 
payment in money. The cost of the war, as usual, was borne by 
the country in which it was waged, which also provided the heavy 
donations granted to the new Chevaliers, and to Masséna, Davout, 
and Berthier, created Prince of Wagram. 

The population of Galicia had risen at the news of the French 
success, and on the retreat of the Archduke Ferdinand, called to 
the support of his brother Charles, Poniatowski got possession of 
Warsaw. In Tyrol the insurrection was put down by means that 
reflected little credit on the humanity of Napoleon; and as the cope- 
stone of his victories, from his camp at Vienna he confiscated the 
estates of the Church, the Pope’s offence being that he declined to 
declare war against England, a friendly Power, or to ally himself 
with the intruding sovereigns of Italy and Naples. To the act of 
spoliation the Pope opposed a passive and dignified resistance, in 
great contrast tothe behaviour of the temporal Sovereigns of the period; 
but the aggression, followed by the deportation and imprisonment 
of the Holy Father, an outrage to Catholic Christendom, passed 
almost unnoticed amid the reverberation of the cannon of Wagram. 

Although Napoleon stigmatised the behaviour of Russia as 
“traitresse conduite,” and told Champagny he had ceased to 
believe in the Russian alliance, it was important that this should not 
be the opinion of the world. “Il lui importe davantage que cette 
erreur, dont il est désabusé, soit partagée par toute l’Europe,” he 
wrote to Caulaincourt, on whom fell the disagreeable duty of pre- 
senting the treaty to Alexander. Napoleon had invited the Czar, 
either in person or by Roumaintzof, to assist at the preliminary 
negotiations, or, if he so pleased, to join in the signature of the 
treaty. To this Alexander returned a very vague reply, being in 
truth unwilling to commit himself to terms of which it was probable 
he would not approve. In consequence, and seeing that Russia had 
not fired a shot, nor in any way really assisted in the war, she was 
but little considered in the treaty. Alexander had expressly stipu- 
lated that no part of Galicia should be added to the Duchy of 
Warsaw, whereas Napoleon had taken possession of it in his own 
name ; and on the pretension that the Polish aid had to be rewarded, 
and that the profession of the Russian Church was confined to the 
east of the river San, out of the two million souls in Austrian 
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Galicia he had allotted a million and a half to the Grand Duchy, 
and half a million only to Russia, or as Napoleon: described it toa 
Russian officer, “ Lemberg avec encore quelque chose.” He remarked 
that things might have been better had Roumaintzof been present, 
but that he had done the best he could for Alexander’s interests, 
though he could not neglect the claims of those who had served him 
well. The blow was severe, and the dissatisfaction was not confined 
to the Czar, but was loudly expressed by all classes in his capital. 
Napoleon, whose policy, always tortuous, now led him to conciliate 
Russia and so give to discontented France a prospect of a lasting peace, 
directed Cauluincourt, with the aid of Roumaintzof, to prepare a con- 
vention such as might satisfy Alexander with regard to Poland. Alex- 
ander certainly had not reaped much benefit from thealliance. Finland, 
taken from a kinsman, though a considerable, was scarcely a credit- 
able gain ; the semi-Polish territory on his frontier had been largely 
augmented ; the Silesian fortresses and the great commercial cities 
of Hamburg and Dantzic were in the hands of the French ; the 
lucrative commerce with England was suspended ; and Napoleon 
was actually, in secret, suggesting to Austria to oppose the acquisition 
by Russia of the Danubian Provinces. The government of Russia 
has been defined as “‘a despotism tempered by sa/ons.” The en- 
couragement recently given to the Poles had raised in the salons a 
feeling verging on madness. Their loyalty, as Alexander was well 
aware, had been in his father’s time strained, for a less matter, to 
the breaking point. To ease this strain was important, and when 
Napoleon, who, at any rate till Spain was disposed of, did not wish 
to quarrel with Russia, proposed the anti-Polish Convention, it was 
at once gladly accepted. It provided that the kingdom of Poland 
should never be re-established ; that the words “Poland” and 
“Polish” should not appear in public or private documents, and 
that the old Polish Orders should be suppressed. The Convention, 
intended by Napoleon to take the unofficial form of a letter, 
Alexander, taught by the past, insisted should be recorded as a 
regular treaty. 

And now a new element was to be introduced into the negotia- 
tions, already sufficiently complex. Napoleon, on his return from 
Vienna, held at Fontainebleau a Court of Kings and Princes, his 
satellites, who came, with hatred in their hearts, to congratulate him 
on his victories over their brother Germans. Here also he received 
his brother Louis, who had incurred his severe displeasure by his 
conciliatory policy in Holland, and by his very moderate attempts 
to suppress the contraband trade with England. But the one subject 
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which, at that time, eclipsed all others in his mind was the consideration 
of his marriage, and of the divorce which must precede it. Josephine, 
a kind-hearted, though frivolous woman, had always been regarded 
with jealousy by the Imperial family, and especially by the sisters 
and Murat ; and Corvisart—who, scandal said, had declined to assist 
in the substitution of a child—had recently given an opinion that 
there was not the slightest hope that Josephine could have issue. 
The idea of a divorce was not a new one. General Bonaparte had 
threatened it, for domestic reasons, on his return from Egypt. In 
1805, when the marriage of Eugétne with a Bavarian princess was 
on the “tapis,” the Austrian Minister had hinted that Napoleon 
himself might seek alliance with one of the old dynasties, and 
Josephine became aware that a divorce was possible. In 1808 the 
subject was revived by Fouché, who actually suggested it to the 
Empress, probably without instructions from Napoleon, but with the 
certainty that the step would be only nominally censured. On 
Napoleon’s arrival from Vienna it was taken up in earnest, and 
being decided upon, was accepted by Eugéne and Hortense as in- 
evitable, and so pressed upon their mother. At a family council, 
held December 15, 1809, Josephine gave a most heart-broken 
assent, and on the following day a decree of the Senate settled her 
future position and income. The civil marriage was thus easily 
disposed of, but the religious ceremony had been solemnised by 
Cardinal Fesch, under a general dispensation by the Pope, and was 
not so easily to be set aside. The Pope was a prisoner, and it was 
not to be supposed that he would grant to Napoleon what, some 
years before, he had refused, on principle, to his brother Jérome. 
With a Russian bride the difficulty would not have arisen, but 
Napoleon, beginning to anticipate difficulties of another character 
in that quarter, felt it necessary to clear the way for an alliance with 
Austria, for which an ecclesiastical divorce was a necessary pre- 
liminary. Finally, on a declaration by Napoleon that he had never 
really consented to the marriage—that is to say, had deceived the 
Pope, the Cardinal, and Josephine—a commission of seven obsequious 
prelates prenounced the marriage void ; a proceeding contrary to the 
practice of the Church of Rome, but accepted without scruple by 
the Imperial brother and father of the possible brides. Neither was 
the proposal for the new marriage delayed till the divorce was pro- 
nounced. 

At Tilsit a marriage had been talked of between Jérome Bonaparte 
and the Princess Catherine of Russia ; and at Erfurt Talleyrand and 
Caulaincourt, under the direction of Napoleon, had mentioned to 
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Alexander the idea of a marriage between Napoleon and his younger 
sister. Alexander, then under the influence of Napoleon, himself 
brought the subject forward, and expressed his cordial approval, but 
added that his mother had the disposal of her daughters. Napoleon 
did not fully commit himself, but he considered that there existed 
what he called “un engagement de tacite honnéteté.” He now, 
November 22, directed Caulaincourt to revive the subject, to announce 
the forward state of the divorce, and to ascertain whether Alexander’s 
consent to the marriage could be counted upon. Also he was to 
report upon the personal and physical qualities of the Princess Anne 
so far as he could ascertain them. In the meantime Napoleon over- 
powered Prince Kourakin with attentions ; offered to assist the Czar 
with French shipbuilders, and to promote the issue of a Russian loan. 
At the rejoicings for the Peace he spoke publicly of how his great 
friend and ally had added Finland, Moldavia, and Wallachia to his 
vastempire. “France,” said he, “feels no jealousy on this account ; 
so much so,” he added, “that though I could easily have given the 
whole of Galicia to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, I allotted to it but 
a small part, lest I should cause disquiet to my ally ;” and finally he 
offered assistance to Alexander, then rather worsted by the Turks. 
He evidently wished for the marriage, and nothingcould exceed his 
complaisance. ‘To Champagny, he said, “ Répétez que nous sommes 
disposés 4 faire tout ce qu’on voudra,” to the no small surprise of 
both Alexander and his Minister, who had never received so straight- 
forward and unreserved a letter. Under cover of the atmosphere 
thus created was written the letter of November 22, though, before 
its despatch, came the insistence of Alexander that the anti-Polish 
Convention should take the form of a regular treaty ; and, though 
much annoyed that his secret views should be thus divined, Napoleon 
consented, but charged Caulaincourt to agree to enough to quiet 
Alexander and no more. That was to agree only that Poland should 
not be re-established ; a promise which did not prevent him, through 
Duroc, from giving encouragement to the Polish leaders then at Paris, 
and who in the event of a quarrel with Russia would be valuable 
auxiliaries. 

Shortly afterwards Napoleon, becoming impatient, did not wait 
for the reply or the report, but, December 12, authorised Caulaincourt 
to make a formal demand for the hand of the Princess, and even, if 
all went well, to solemnise the marriage by procuration, as the divorce 
was on the point of being pronounced, but closing with the extra- 
ordinary demand for “une réponse catégorique dans le délai de deux 
jours.” At the arrival of this letter the Czar was absent, and it did 
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not reach him till his return to St. Petersburg, December 28, when 
he repeated to Caulaincourt that, had the answer depended on him, 
he should accept then and there, but that he must have ten days in 
which to gain the consent of his mother, which Caulaincourt thought 
would be obtained. 

Napoleon did not share this opinion, and as in his operations, 
both civil and military, he always took care to be provided with an 
alternative, in case the first plan should fail, so here he looked to Austria 
to provide that alternative, and he instructed Champagny to set on 
foot certain enquiries, and thus provide for the event of an unfavour- 
able report upon the Princess or of a refusal. As early as November 21 
Champagny had sounded the Austrian ambassador on the subject, 
which it appears had also been spoken of between Metternich and 
the French agent at Vienna ; and before November 15 a conversation 
between Floret, the Austrian Secretary of Legation, and M. Sémonville, 
leaving no doubt as to the consent of the Austrian Court, had been 
reported to Maret, and by him communicated to Napoleon, so that 
there was a sure alternative. The family council, the consent of 
Josephine, and the decree of the Senate occurred on December 14-15, 
and were followed by a letter from Caulaincourt, who had not as yet 
received the despatch of December 12, but who was sending off the 
draft of the Convention to be ratified by Napoleon. 

Late in January Napoleon held a council of the great officers of 
state, nominally to deliberate upon the proposed marriage. The 
Emperor, opening the proceedings, pointed out that four marriages 
were open to him—with a daughter of Russia, of Austria, or of Saxony, 
or with a native of France, which last he should prefer, but that for 
reasons of state it was inadmissible. There was no official report of 
what passed, but Louis Bonaparte and Le Brun are understood to 
have spoken for Saxony; Murat, Cambacérés, and Fouché for 
Russia ; Talleyrand, Eugétne, Fesch, Maret, Mollien, Berthier, and 
Fontanes for Austria. The Cardinal, as became a Prince of the 
Church, objected to Russia on ecclesiastical grounds, observing that 
“un tel mariage ne serait point dans nos mceurs,” a remark much 
quoted at the time, and which seems to have produced an effect. 
Lacuée, Minister of War, spoke of Austria as no longer a great Power. 
“ No longer a great power?” said the Emperor; “on voit bien, 
monsieur, que vous n’étiez pas 4 Wagram ;” but he expressed no opinion 
as to his choice. The Council again met on February 6, but it was only 
to hear that the Emperor had decided in favour of Austria. 

Alexander’s absence, and the subsequent delays, retarded the 
answer so long that Napoleon suspected that the Czar was really 
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waiting “ pour filer un refus” until the treaty should be signed, and 
thus his object gained without the sacrifice of his sister. But on 
this occasion the Corsican was more than a match for the Greek, 
and at his own weapons. He was, said Maret, “trop fier et trop 
fin” to be taken in, and decided to inflict instead of receiving the 
slight. Napoleon, therefore, did not wait for the reply, but on the 
breaking up of the Council on February 6, Prince Eugéne delivered 
to Prince Schwartzenberg the formal proposal for the hand of the 
Archduchess Marie Louise, which was at once accepted, and the 
contract signed. The answer from St. Petersburg, despatched on 
February 4, was practically a refusal, since it postponed the marriage 
two years on the ground of age. It did not reach Paris until after 
the closing of the contract with Austria. 

Having administered the slight, Napoleon, by no means wishing 
to break off the alliance, attempted by a skilful manipulation of 
dates, to show that he had not turned to Austria till after the 
Russian refusal ; but Alexander “semblait convaincu qu’on avait 
traité des deux cétés a la fois,” which was just what had really been 
done. Politically, no doubt, the Russian match would have been 
most advantageous to France, but socially, of which the Emperor 
thought much, Austria stood first. Russia was young among 
Sovereigns, and could only, as was remarked by Talleyrand, 
pretend to an equality on the ground that nobility and ancient 
lineage could be compensated by extent of territory. Napoleon 
was so accustomed to break down all barriers that stood in his way 
that even in such a matter as 2 marriage he could not be expected 
to be over-scrupulous, nor was he. Marriages between crowned 
heads were not in those days conducted with the observances, not 
to say the decencies, of private life, and a similar allowance must, 
it is to be presumed, be extended to those of revolutionary generals. 
This may be pleaded for the connection between General Bonaparte’s 
marriage and his appointment to the command of the Army of 
Italy ; but political necessity is a poor plea for his repudiation, after 
so many years, of the ecclesiastical marriage, on the ground that he 
never really consented to it. Here, too, the second wife was chosen, 
and the choice approved by her brother, before the divorce of the 
actual wife, or her knowledge that it was about to take place. The 
proposal to Austria also was made and accepted while that to Russia 
remained unanswered. Had the Russian answer been an acceptance 
it would have been awkward, and beyond the power even of the 
great statesman, so celebrated in that line, to explain away. 

Napoleon’s first step, after an attempt to show that the two pro- 
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posals were not concurrent, was to assure Alexander that the marriage 
would in no way affect his political or personal relations with Russia 
or its Emperor. In announcing the engagement with Austria he 
assumed that it was he who had declined the Russian alliance, much 
as he would have preferred it, on ecclesiastical grounds, and on that 
of the youth of the Princess, points which he had himself set aside. 
Alexander not only did not show any sense of the affront, but he sent 
a special envoy to be present at the marriage, of which he expressed 
high approval, and which was, he declared, a pledge of peace to 
Europe. 

It has been said, and with a certain amount of truth, that neither 
the breaking off of the marriage nor the discourtesy that accompanied 
it were the cause of the subsequent war between France and Russia. 
But if they did not cause the war the marriage might very well have 
prevented it. No doubt the main cause was the encouragement 
given to the Poles, and the large Galician addition to the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw ; but the marriage would probably have led to the 
signature of an anti-Polish treaty, which would have damped the 
ardour of the Poles, and to some extent have calmed down the strong 
feeling at St. Petersburg. 

Either marriage might have been regarded as a pledge of peace 
to Europe, for Europe thirsted for peace, and had great reason to 
dread the renewal of war. Russia had enough on her hands on the 
Danube ; Austria and Prussia, Spain and Portugal, Germany and the 
States on the Rhine and on the Scheldt, were thoroughly exhausted. 
The treatment of the Pope by Napoleon was universally disapproved. 
France had borne an iron rule so long as it brought foreign wealth 
and military glory, but, persisted in, it had ruined her commerce, 
retarded her manufactures, and left her fields to be tilled imperfectly 
by women and children. She was, in her own expressive phrase, 
“saignée au blanc.” Peace was the universal cry, and the olive 
branch might at this time have been well and honourably held out 
to Europe, and the internal improvements developed since the Peace 
of 1815 might have been advanced by many years. 

The marriage, supported by a great majority of the Council, and 
pushed forward with more haste than dignity, was on the pattern of that 
of Louis XVI., and for that among many other reasons was never 
popular in France. It was, however, consummated with the usual 
extensive signs of rejoicing, and in due time the birth of a son was 
regarded asa pledge for the establishment of the Napoleonic dynasty. 

And thus was closed the period, brief but pregnant with conse- 
quences important to all Europe, that connected the Conference of 
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Erfurt with the war with Austria and the second marriage of Napoleon. 
The events that followed, and occupied the years 1810-1812—the 
marriage, the renewed difficulties with Spain, the alienation of 
Sweden, the encouragement given to the Poles, and the gradual 
coolness and final breach with Russia, are chiefly known as having 
been succeeded by the campaign of Moscow. ‘The war itself, 
aggressive, ill conducted, and deservedly fatal to Napoleon, has been 
fully described by many who, like Ségur, were sharers in its dangers, 
and who bear testimony not only to the courage but to the indomitable 
endurance of the French soldiers. The causes leading to the war, 
far more difficult of explication than the war itself, occupy the latter 
part of M. Vandal’s second volume, and are unfolded and related 
there in a manner worthy of the earlier portion of his work, and cal- 
culated to sustain his reputation as in the foremost rank of the living 
historians of France. 
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SWANS AND SWAN-SONGS. 


ITH poetry and myth and fable the swan is always a favourite 
among birds. The strange solitude that he loves, the snow- 
white plumage in contrast with the dark water, and the royal dignity 
of his bearing as he sails along, all combine to clothe him with 
mystery as well as beauty. Cygnus, the Swan, as Ovid tells, was 
King of the Ligurians, on the banks of the Po; and there he 
wandered among the gloomy poplar trees, singing plaintive songs 
of sorrow for his cousin Phaethon, who had been hurled into the 
river while he rashly drove the horses of the Sun ; for the poplars 
were the sisters of the bright child of sunlight, burying him beneath 
their shade ; and the mourner’s hymn murmured on while the 
white plumage covered his limbs, and the membraned claws grew 
upon his feet, and the long neck stretched out, and the swan sailed 
forward upon his lonely, melancholy course among the marshes 
and pools, afraid to rise into the sky from whence his friend had 
fallen. 

Jupiter changed himself into a swan that he might fly into the 
arms of Leda, who would otherwise have none of him. “How 
near,” says Falstaff, ‘the god drew to the complexion of a goose! ” 
And we are familiar with Juno’s pair of swans, who always “ went 
coupled and inseparable.” The chariot of Venus, too, was drawn by 
swans, and Horace calls them purple swans, of which we seem to 
hear nothing elsewhere ; though a legend of the American Indians 
tells of the red swan falling from the evening star and staining the 
waters of the Great Lake with her blood, shed by the wound of a 
magic arrow. 

But the swan among animals, like the snow among things inani- 
mate, is the accepted type of unspotted whiteness and graceful 
purity. ‘Allhis geese are swans,” says the proverb of the optimist. 
When the satirical censor of Roman morals drew a caricature of the 
fulsome flatterer, he made him call the Ethiopian negro a swan. 
The black swan, on the other hand, is a proverb of rarity, or indeed 
of impossibility; and the same satirist in his cynical vein likens a 
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wife who possesses beauty and virtue, together with wealth and 
ancient lineage, to such a bird : 

Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno 
Perhaps the black swan was unknown until Australia was found ; 
but it is one of the marvels of that strange land, and the Swan River 
was so called because the feature that most impressed its dis- 
coverers was the number of its black swans. 

Swans for food, like peacocks, are still an occasional luxury ; but 
in the middle ages of England no great banquet was held to be duly 
served without the one bird or the other. So Chaucer’s monk— 

A fat swan loved he best of any roost. 

By an old tradition at St. John’s College, Cambridge, three or 
four cygnets are roasted for the Fellows’ table on St. John’s Day. 
Another survival is at Stratford-on-Avon, where a swan of Avon is 
always served at the annual civic banquet. 

Moses, indeed, was thought to have forbidden the swan, from the 
days of St. Jerome’s Vulgate down to those of Luther and King 
James’s translators ; but the old Seventy translators of Alexandria 
understood him to mean the porphyrio or purple water-hen, and the 
Revisers of our own day have taken it to be the night-owl ; there- 
fore we have no reason to suppose that the swan was ever reckoned 
among things unclean. 

Sometimes it has appeared as a pet bird. There is a legend of a 
sister of Julius Cesar, by name Germana, fleeing from Rome with the 
Prince of Tongres, when, as they were resting on the way, a servant 
aimed an arrow ata swan. The bird flew for refuge to the lady, who 
captured it and fed it from her hand, and made it her companion 
thenceforward. More historical is the favourite swan of St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, the fearless prelate who rebuked the sins of Henry II. and 
Coeur de Lion. As he walked by his palace-moat the bird would 
swim towards him ; he gave it food, and it put its neck into his sleeve 
to caress him ; it fiew off to the fens at the breeding season, but 
always came back to its master. The country-folk believed that 
when their bishop was absent the coming of the swan always betokened 
his return. Ancient art commonly represents him with the bird at 
his side. Thus he is to be seen, among other saints and heroes, 
upon the steeple of St. Mary’s at Oxford, with his face turned towards 
his cathedral city in the north. 

A popular myth is the song of the swan when it is about to die: 


This pale faint swan 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death, 
And from the organ-pipe of frailty sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 
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So spoke Prince Henry when Pembroke told him that his dying 
father, King John, was singing. And twenty centuries before Shake- 
speare’s time, far back in the days of the old Attic drama, this was 
already a familiar fancy ; for Auschylus made the vengeful Clytaem- 
nestra glory over her victim Cassandra : 


Like a swan, 
Chanted her last, her dying wail, she lies. 


And in this nineteenth century the same fancy serves the poet's 
purpose still. The “Irish Melodies” tell the legend of Fionnuala, 
the daughter of King Lir, changed by her wicked stepmother into a 
swan and longing for the sound of the first mass-bell which is to 
liberate her from the thraldom : 


When shall the swan, her death-note singing, 
Sleep with wings in darkness furled ? 

When shall heaven, its sweet bells ringing, 
Call my spirit from this stormy world? 


The great Laureate, too, touching the fable with inimitable skill 
among his earliest work, passes it on with a new power to those who 


shall come after him : 
The wild swan’s death hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place with joy 
Hidden in sorrow : at first to the ear 
The warble was low and full and clear ; 
And floating about the under-sky, 
Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear ; 
But anon her awful jubilant voice, 
With a music strange and manifold, 
Flow’d forth on a carol free and bold ; 
As when a mighty people rejoice 
With shawms, and with cymbals, and harps of gold, 
And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 
Thro’ the open gates of the city afar, 
To the shepherd who watcheth the evening star. 
And the creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
And the willow-branches hoar and dank, 
And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 
And the wave-worn horns of the echoing bank, 
And the silvery marish-flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among, 
Were flooded over with eddying song. 


The song of the swan’s dying moments is the only one that it ever 
utters; at once its first and its last effort; but it is always a melody 
of transcendent sweetness, beyond all that other birds can attain to. 
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So when Virgil, whose native Mantua was famous for its swans, 
would describe the future golden age of the world, he said that the 
owls should vie with the swans insong. When Horace wishes to pay 
the highest compliment to the genius of Pindar, he calls him the 
swan of Dirce ; and when he predicts his own poetic immortality he 
tells us that he feels the white plumage growing upon his arms and 
fingers, and the hard skin upon his legs, while he is changing into 
the white bird, to soar in the skies, half man, half swan, far above the 
Stygian waters. Following up the fancy, Ben Jonson gave Shake- 
speare his title of the Swan of Avon, and modern writers have made 
Virgil the Swan of Mantua, and Homer the Swan of Meander. 
And whe shall venture to deny that there is music in the shrill 
trumpet-call of the whooper-swan when he tells the Icelander that 
the sun is about to rise again after the long months of his night of 
winter ? 

If wild swans have become rare visitors among us they abound in 
other lands. In the creeks and marshes about the Crimea, and else- 
where along the shores of the Black Sea, the peasants gather up their 
quills as they drift ashore in vast numbers, and ply a thriving trade 
in them, as doubtless their forefathers have done for ages. The many 
swans of those coasts helped to supply Homer with his apt simile, 
when he described the busy eagerness of the Grecian hosts upor. the 
plain of Troy. “ Like the many tribes of feathered fowls, geese or 
cranes or long-necked swans, this side and that they fly, joying in the 
pride of their wings.” And upon our own shores and up our streams 
the wild swan of former days has left the impress of his name. 
Swanage is a corruption of swan-wick, a wick or creek where wikings 
invaded the swans’ solitude, and Swansea is the swans’ isle. Three 
townships in Norfolk are called Swanton, and tell of swans upon the 
rivers and broads. Swanley and Swanmore, Swanscombe and Swan- 
bourne, with many others, carry on the same tale. 

But our English swan has long: become a private possession, and 
one that in old times was highly prized. Great ecclesiastics, the 
prior of Spalding or the abbot of Peterborough, rivalled noble earls, 
Huntingdon or Leicester or Essex, in the goodly flocks which they 
maintained upon the marshy flats of the eastern districts. And in 
the West they were preserved with the same jealous care. Richard III., 
just before his brief reign closed at the Battle of Bosworth, directed a 
commission “to al maners Shireffes, Eschetours, Baillieffes, Con- 
stables, Swanneherdes, and all having the Rule of freshe Ryvers and 
Waters in Somersetshire, especially in the freshe Waters or Ryvers of 
Merkmore, Cotmore, etc., that the King hath geven al Swannes in 
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the said Waters late apperteynyng to the Marques Dorset and Sir 
Giles Dawbeney nowe in the Kinges handes by reason of their 
forfaictures, to my lord prive seale.” The swan-marks scratched 
upon the bills, by which wealthy owners distinguished their birds, 
form a study almost as curious as that of heraldry. Several manu- 
script volumes, from the fourteenth century down to the seventeenth, 
are preserved in the British Museum, recording the marks of various 
owners of all ranks up to the King and Queen.. The swan with two 
necks, which may be seen now and again on the sign of a riverside 
hostelry, is properly the swan with two nicks, the special mark of the 
Vintners’ Company. The swans of the Duke of Suffolk were marked 
sometimes with one nick of crescent form, sometimes with five 
parallel lines set in a square like a gridiron ; while the Duke of 
Clarence’s had two parallel lines, and the Duke of Norfolk’s had cer- 
tain devices like keys. The King’s swans were distinguished some- 
times by a rudely-drawn crown, as the proper mark of royalty, 
sometimes by a pair of swords for the Duchy of Lancaster. 

The swan-upping, when the swans were taken up (for so the term 
is explained) for the purpose of marking them, was an important 
annual ceremony. On the Thames, where the City Companies were 
the chief owners of the birds, the authorities went in their state 
barges up the river, beginning on the Monday after St. Peter’s Day. 
But the annual holiday was not without its dangers to the swan- 
uppers, who armed themselves with swan-hooks to secure the strong 
birds and imprint their mark with safety. 

Many a tale is told of their great strength. That the stroke of a 
swan’s wing will break a man’s arm, whether literally true or not, has 
become a proverb. Naturalists tell of a swan attacking a boat which 
was approaching her nest, and trying to fight her way on board until 
her wing was stripped bare to the very bone by a fierce stroke upon 
the gunwale. Another story says that a fox was swimming towards 
a nest of cygnets, when the mother-bird boldly faced him upon the 
water and fought until she killed him. Very forcible, therefore, is 
the simile with which Shakespeare describes the stubborn resistance 
of the Yorkists at Wakefield : 

As I have seen a swan 
With bootless labour swim against the tide, 
And spend her strength with over-matching waves. 

Reverting again to the realms of myth and fable, we note that 
birds seem to have found little favour with the old fanciers of the 
constellations. They could see the bear, greater and lesser, the lion 
and the bull, the ram and the he-goat, as well as the crab, the 
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scorpion, and the fishes. But if other birds were wanting, there was 
at least the swan, soaring in mid-heaven, and having its long neck 
and outspread wings, each tipped witha star of light. And indeed 
a fancy no less venerable has peopled the skies with many swans ; 
for, as Mr. Baring-Gould has pointed out in his popular “‘ Myths of 
the Middle Ages,” the Apsaras in the Vedic mythology of India are 
but personifications of the white fleecy clouds floating upon an azure 
sky like swans upon the blue waters of a lake. They become divine 
beings, gliding about amid the beauty of heaven, ready to unite 
themselves with those who have won the meed of heroes on the 
earth ; and many a pleasant fable tells of a swan-maiden descending 
among men and wedding herself with one who seeks her, until in 
some unwary moment he forgets his promise and reveals to another . 
the divine origin of his bride, and the spell is broken. Then the 
white feathers clothe her form again, and the swan soars away, unable 
to give further solace to the heart of a frail and imperfect mortal. 
Early in the eighth century a certain noble king was hunting 
in a forest, and being weary he rested beside a lake where a swan- 
maiden of surpassing beauty was bathing in the water. She could not 
flee, because he stole her golden necklace which she had laid upon 
the bank ; whereupon he claimed her as his bride, and she bore him 
seven sons, each of them wearing at his birth a golden necklet like 
that of their mother. But the father cast them out into the forest, 
and there six of the little boys were robbed of their chains, and 
became swans and fled away ; but the seventh and fairest was 
nurtured by a holy hermit, preserving the mystic chain. He grew up 
to be a knight of high renown, and in due course he entered the lists 
on behalf of a lady whose inheritance was threatened by a neigh- 
bouring noble. He won her cause for her, and became the husband ° 
of her only child, and the lord of her duchy. She is variously repre- 
sented as Duchess of Bouillon, of Cleves, or of Brabant. She forgot 
his injunction that she must never inquire his name and origin ; and 
at once a swan, his brother, who had brought him to the castle in a 
little boat upon the river, reappeared with the boat and bore him 
away again. Buta daughter was born in the meantime, and from her 
was descended the famous Godefroy de Bouillon, king of Jerusalem. 
Such in brief is the popular medizval legend of Helyas, Knight 
ofthe Swan. Another form of it is the taleof Lohengrin. He was the 
son of Percival, one of the Knights of the Holy Grail. The bell of 
the Temple of the Grail at Monsalvat rang mysteriously, telling 
that some sacred right was being invaded by an evil-doer, and 
as it fell to Lohengrin to obey the solemn call, a swan came in sight, 
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drawing a boat upon the river. Lohengrin confided himself to the 
guidance of the swan, believing that thus he would be brought to the 
unknown place where help was needed. He slept upon his shield, 
and awoke as the boat was drawn to shore. He landed ; the swan 
with its vessel left him ; and he found the lists opened for a conflict 
in which Friedrich von Telramund would assert his claims against 
the champion of Elsa, heiress of the Duchy of Brabant. As Wagner 
has adapted the story, Elsa with her brother Gottfried has been 
commended by their dying father to Frederick’s care ; but one day 
the children wander in the forest, and Elsa returns alone, saying 
that her brother is lost. Her strange manner and faltering voice 
rouse Frederick’s suspicions, and turning from her with loathing, 
he marries in her stead Ortrud, daughter of Radbod, Prince of the 
Frisians, who claims to be the next heiress of the duchy. Now he 
has publicly brought the charge before the King, Henry the Fowler, 
as he holds his court of justice under an oak-tree on the banks of 
the Scheldt. Elsa has been summoned before him, and after a 
dreamy silence she has declared that when she prayed to Heaven 
for aid she saw a vision of a knight in shining armour approaching 
her in the air ; and him she has called to be her champion now. 
In answer to her appeal Lohengrin has come in the skiff drawn by 
a swan with a golden chain. He offers to fight her quarrel, and asks 
her hand as his reward ; but it must be on one condition, that she 
will never ask his race and name. The promise is publicly given; 
the two combatants meet in single fight, and Telramund falls, but 
Frederick spares his life. Ortrud the same night approaches Elsa as 
a suppliant, and while imploring her intercession for herself and 
Telramund, contrives to poison the maiden’s mind with doubts. 
The next day, at the wedding, Ortrud openly mocks the nameless 
stranger : 


Wer ist er, der ans Land geschwommen, 
Gezogen von einem wilden Schwan ? 


She is silenced ; the marriage-rites are ended; but no sooner are the 
wedded pair alone than Elsa begins to plead for the forbidden 
knowledge. In spite of all his piteous appeals, she first begs and then 
demands to learn of Lohengrin his name and rank. Then the swan 
appears in the distance. The two must now come again before the 
King ; and Lohengrin sorrowfully announces that he must reveal the 
secret which his bride demands to know, and then he must depart. 
Nearer comes the swan, 


Der Schwan ! Seht dort ihn wieder nahn ! 
Wehe! er naht ! er naht, der Schwan ! 
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The white dove of the Grail hovers over the skiff, and Lohengrin 
cannot delay. He gives to Elsa his golden horn, his sword, and his 
ring, that she may give them to her brother if he shall return. Then 
stepping into the skiff he loosens the swan’s golden chain, and the 
bird sinks, but in its place the lost Gottfried rises ; and while Elsa 
falls lifeless in her brother’s arms, the dove draws the skiff away and 
Lohengrin is gone. 

The story of Lohengrin, says Mr. Baring-Gould, is a mixture of 
the Keltic romance of the Sangreal with the German legend of 
Helias, and Helias is but a form of Ala or Ealadh, the Keltic word 
for a swan. 

The greatest compliment that the old genealogists could pay to 
an illustrious family was to deduce its descent from this mythical 
hero; and there is an Icelandic Saga which carries the tale back a 
further step, and tells that Helias himself was a son of Julius Cesar. 

We may presume that the myth arose from the memory of some 
Wiking of the North bearing the name of Sweyn, or the Swan, and 
appearing in his war-ship adorned with a swan for its figure-head. 
Perhaps, like the descendant of Cygnus in the A2neid, he was one 


Whose helm confessed the lineage of the man, 
And bore with wings displayed a silver swan. 


But coming to the region of history, we find that at the time of 
the Norman Conquest Adam Fitz-Swanne, or Fitz-Sweyn, was a 
wealthy noble of Danish birth in the North of England, bearing the 
White Swan as a cognisance in accordance with his name. His 
descendants were the Magnavilles, Earls of Essex, who inherited the 
famous device; and from them it passed on to the Bohuns, for 
Henry de Bohun, first Earl of Hereford, one of the guardians of the 
Magna Charta, married Maud Fitz-Piers, the heiress of the 
Magnavilles. 

The letter of the commonalty of England to Pope Boniface 
respecting the King’s rights in Scotland, in 1301, was signed and 
sealed by a hundred and four knights and barons, among whom 
was Humphrey de Bohun, fourth Earl of Hereford, and his seal 
displays a swan with a shield suspended from its back. His sister, 
Alice, married Roger, heir of the great Norman house of Toni. 
Their line had long been famous in warfare, for a former Roger de 
Toesny had led a party of marauders into Spain to escape from the 
uncongenial peace in which Richard the Good was reigning in 
Normandy ; and Ralf de Toesny had been a companion of Duke 
William, whom his master had sent to climb a tree beside the Seine, 
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and grimly joke the hosts of Henry of France with the call to rise 
and bury their brothers, who had just been slain at Mortemer. 
Robert, the son of Roger and Alice, was the last baron of Toni, and 
accompanied King Edward at the siege of Carlaverock in 1300. He 
was conspicuous with surcoat and ailettes, shield and banner, all of 
white, in contrast with the crimson maunche, or sleeve, which distin- 
guished the Tonis. 


Blanche cote et blanches alettes, 
Escu blanc et baniere blanche 
Portoit o la vermeille manche 
Robert de Tony, ki bien signe 
Ke il est Chevaler a Cigne. 


He claimed to be the Knight of the Swan ; and his seal upon the 
barons’ letter has the maunche of Toni surrounded by a border of 
swans and lions, with a legend Chevaler au Cin; for a bend between 
six lions had been the shield of Bohun, as the swan had been their 
badge or ensign. 

When the House of Toni in its turn passed away, Alice, the 
sister and heiress of the Swan-Knight who figured at Carlaverock, 
married Guy of Warwick—not the famous hero of the Guy’s Cliff 
legend who slew the Dun Cow and the Green Dragon and the 
Saracen Giant, but Guy de Beauchamp, the hero of Falkirk, “ the 
black hound of Arden” of Gaveston’s insults, and one of the four 
earls by whom Gaveston was beheaded at Blacklow Hill. Earl 
Thomas, the son of Guy, a warrior of Crecy and Poictiers, assumed 
the Swan of the Tonis for his crest, as his son Richard, the next 
earl, the conqueror of Owen Glendwr, assumed their red maunche 
upon his shield. Afterwards Anne, the grandchild of Earl Richard 
and heiress of his honours, brought the earldom to her husband, 
Richard Nevil, the Kingmaker ; and he in turn adopted the Swan of 
his predecessors, which appears upon his seal rising as a crest out of 
acoronet. The same crest is still borne by the family of Greville, 
upon whom the earldom of Warwick was bestowed by George II., 
while two swans serve also as the supporters of their shield. And, 
again, the Bear of the Beauchamps and the Swan of the Tonis are 
the two supporters of Earl Beauchamp’s shield. 

The badge of the Bohuns passed on also to the Courtenays ; for 
in 1325 Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devon, married Margaret de 
Bohun, daughter of Humphrey, fourth Earl of Hereford, and of 
Elizabeth his wife, a daughter of Edward I. Their swan, collared 
and chained and holding a feather in its beak, supports the shield of 
Sir William Courtenay on his monument at Powderham, where he 
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died in 1485 ; collared, but unchained, it adorns the facade of the 
great Cistercian Abbey at Ford, as a memorial of their benefactions 
to the house ; collared and chained and with outspread wings it 
appears among numerous badges on a fireplace erected by Bishop 
Peter Courtenay in the episcopal palace at Exeter. 

With another Humphrey, the seventh Earl of Hereford, great- 
grandson of King Edward I., the male line of the house of Bohun 
came to an end ; but he left as his co-heiresses two daughters who 
became the wives of princes. The elder was Eleanor, who was 
married to Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, the youngest 
son of Edward III. This lady seems to have been an enthusiast for 
the swan badge of her ancestry. Her seal bears the device of a boat 
floating on the water, carrying an angel who holds an heraldic tablet 
with two swans combined with the shields of Magnaville and Wood- 
stock and Bohun ; while two swans, collared and chained, occupy 
the prow and the stern of the vessel. The duchess, together with 
her husband, founded a college at Pleshy in Essex, near to the old 
castle of the Magnavilles, and their swan is the prominent device 
upon the seals of their college. Among her personal possessions, 
also, which the duchess bequeathed in her will, was a Psalter, the 
clasps of which were enamelled with white swans. To her daughter 
Johanna she gave two beds, one of cloth of gold of Cyprus orna- 
mented with swans and letters Y ; another of white “ tertaryn ” with 
lions and swans. <A legacy to her son Humphrey was two volumes, 
one “a book of vices and virtues,” and the other a history in French 
verse of the Chivaler a Cigne. Her will was made in 1399, and in 
the same year she died, two years after the murder of her husband 
at Calais, her widowhood having been spent in the convent of 
Barking. A superb brass, still to be seen in the chapel of St. 
Edmund in Westminster Abbey, shows that her friends were careful 
to deck her grave with her favourite symbol. The swan, sometimes 
in its simplicity, sometimes with wings expanded, sometimes also 
collared with a ducal coronet and chained, appears over and over 
again upon the monument. It is constantly repeated between the 
words of the inscription around the border ; it stands in the central 
pediment of the elaborate canopy ; it forms a crocket in the taber- 
nacle-work ; and lastly, as an old print shows, it was displayed upon 
a shield which has now been lost. 

The duke himself also favoured the device ; for on one of his 
seals he appears on horseback with a background diapered with 
swans and ostrich feathers, and on another his shield hangs on the 
trunk of a tree, for “ Woodstock,” with two swans before it ; and 
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when he would make a costly present to St. Albans Abbey he gave 
a brooch of gold bearing a swan with expanded wings and enriched 
with sapphires and pearls. John Gower, the poet, wrote laudatory 
verses in the duke’s memory, bestowing upon him repeatedly the 
title of ‘* The Swan”: 
Flent centum mille quia Cignus periit ille, 

regarding him, we may presume, as the representative of the famous 
knight of old. 

His daughter, Anne, became the wife of Edmund, Earl of Staf- 
ford ; and from that marriage the swan of Bohun has been handed 
down to the present representatives of the House of Stafford, who 
use it both as a crest and as one of the supporters of their shield. 
Earl Edmund and Anne of Gloucester had ason, to whom they gave 
the name of Humphrey, which five of his Bohun ancestors, the 
Earls of Hereford, had borne. He was created Duke of Bucking- 
ham in 1441, and the town which gave the title to his dukedom still 
bears upon its borough-seal the swan with wings expanded, its neck 
collared with a ducal coronet and chained. Duke Edward, the 
great-grandson of Duke Humphrey Stafford, attended King Henry 
VIII. at his meeting with the Emperor Maximilian at Terouenne, 
before the defeat of the French in the Battle of the Spurs ; and the 
chronicler describes his dress of purple satin decked with antelopes 
and swans of gold bullion, and the trappings of his charger resplen- 
dent with the same devices. ‘The duke, who eventually incurred the 
king’s displeasure, and died upon the scaffold on Tower Hill in 
1521, claimed to be a lineal descendant of the famous Helias. 
The British Museum possesses a copy, supposed to be unique, of the 
romance of the “Knight of the Swan,” translated by his order. 
Many a quaint woodcut embellishes the volume ; the quaintest of 
all, perhaps, being that which represents the development of the six 
babies into swans when the collars with which they were born were 
taken off them. 

Mary, the second daughter and co-heiress of the last of the 
Bohuns, was married to Henry of Bolingbroke, Earl of Derby, the 
son of John of Gaunt and afterwards King Henry IV. He, there- 
fore, like his brother-in-law the Duke of Gloucester, adopted the 
swan Of his wife’s ancestors. A costly collar of Sss, probably the 
livery of his father, was made for him in his youth, the Sss being in 
the form of feathers, with mottoes upon them ; and depending from 
it was a tourette or circle enclosing the figure of a swan. Being 
created Duke of Hereford, as representing the old Bohun earldom, 
he fought a duel at Coventry with Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
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Norfolk, and entered the lists mounted (says Holinshed) “on a white 
courser, barded with greene and blew velvet, imbrodered sumptuous- 
lie with swans and antelops of goldsmith’s worke,” like those which 
decorated his kinsman the Duke of Buckingham more than a cen- 
tury afterwards. Becoming king, he granted the use of the swan- 
badge to his son, the Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., who used 
it on his seal in a form which has special interest to lovers of heraldic 
lore. It is cited as the earliest instance of royal “supporters” to 
the shield of arms, for on either side of the shield stands the swan, 
collared and chained, and holding in its beak an ostrich feather. 
Henry V. seems also to have favoured the antelopes and swans 
of his father ; for he rests ina tomb behind the shrine of St. Edward 
the Confessor at Westminster, beneath a chantry-chapel which his 
will had directed to be made ; and acrown surmounted by antelopes 
and swans is in the centre of the ceiling over him, while the cornice 
outside is adorned with the same animals chained to fire-beacons. 
Probably Henry VI. used the swan-emblem also, for it appears on 
the seal of his son, Prince Edward. 

A statute had been passed in the beginning of Henry IV.’s 
reign to regulate the use of such signs and badges by the king and 
nobles ; and among other enactments it provided that Monseigneur 
the Prince might give his honourable livery of the Swan to the 
lords and gentlemen of his household. One who received it was the 
poet Gower. He had perhaps been an esquire in the service of the 
Duke of Gloucester, whom, as we have seen, he lauded as the Swan. 
Certainly, he was attached afterwards to the household of Henry 
Bolingbroke, and on his monument at St. Mary Overy, now St. 
Saviour’s, at Southwark, he wears around his neck the collar of Sss 
with the same peculiar pendant of a swan within a circlet which 
embellished the collar of the Prince. 

The custom of giving the badge to followers and retainers was 
already old when the King and Parliament undertook to regulate it. 
Hugh of Cressingham was a warrior-priest of Edward I.’s reign, 
who led the English army against Wallace and fell at Stirling, 
and his seal bears the figure of an angry swan with wings expanded ; 
for he was a native of Cressingham in Norfolk, one of the manors 
of the House of Toni, by whom, no doubt, he was brought forward 
for military service. Sir Ivo Fitzwaryn was a companion of Thomas 
of Woodstock at the siege of Nantes in 1380; and in the brass 
upon his grave at Wantage his head rested on a helmet having for 
its crest a swimming swan between two ostrich feathers. John 
Peryent was pennon-bearer to King Richard II., and afterwards an 
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esquire in the court of Henry IV. and Henry V., to which Joan his wife 
was also attached ; and on their monument at Digswell he appears 
with one of the Lancastrian badges, a panther, at his feet, while’ the 
lady has a hedgehog, perhaps some family ensign, and the chained 
swan of Lancaster is emblazoned on the broad collar of her mantle. 

As the sign of a tavern, both by roadside and by riverside, the 
swan is to be met with everywhere. ‘The natural fitness of things 
may often have suggested it along our rivers; but elsewhere the 
swan, like the peacock, was often chosen as a compliment to one or 
other of the noble families who bore it as a crest or cognisance. 
Swan Inns are said to have multiplied after the marriage of Anne of 
Cleves with Henry VIII., for she was descended from the ancient 
duchy which was one of the claimants of the Swan-Knight ; and a 
tower at Cleves, surmounted by a swan of stone and called the 
Swan Tower, commemorates the arrival and departure of Helias in 
his swan-boat on the Rhine. 

Of course there is the Swan at Stafford, for William the Con- 
queror appointed Robert de Toni governor of the castle, and from 
then till now, as we have seen, the lords of Stafford have clung 
jealously to their ancient ensign. Perhaps the same _ influences 
created the Swan at Wolverhampton also. Then there is the Swan 
at Hastings, always playing a prominent part in the history of the 
town ; for it was the place of assembly for all important gatherings 
in the district, whether the bishop’s visitation or the courts-leet of 
the neighbouring landowners; and eighty years ago, when the 
stage-coach had not yet superseded the medizval vans of the south 
coast, this was the principal hostelry between Dover and Brighton. 
Perhaps the sign in this case is a recognition of privileges conferred 
upon the town as the first of the Cinque Ports by the Plantagenets, 
just as another of their badges, the crescent moon enfolding a 
star, adorns the seal of the Cinque Ports, and is figured also 
upon the seals of the subsidiary ports of Hastings at Rye and 
Winchelsea. 

Very notable, too, is the old Swan Inn among the many medizval 
relics in the little Suffolk town of Clare. There the ancient sign 
is still to be seen above the entrance, in the form of an elongated 
wooden corbel, nearly ten feet in length, and standing more than 
two feet forward from the wall. Less than a century ago, before the 
old house-front was modernised, it formed the support of a pro- 
jecting window. Then for a time it was cast aside, until a passing 
antiquary noted its historic value, and it was reinstated as a sign, 
and newly painted and gilded. The White Swan, of life-size, 
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collared with the golden coronet and chained, with outstretched 
neck and tail and spreading wings, stands between two trees. Beside 
one of them, to which the chain is fastened, there is the crescent and 
star. At each end of the corbel is a shield ; the one bearing the 
three lions of England and the three lilies of France with a distinc- 
tive label ; the other bearing the arms of Mortimer quartering those 
of William de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. The latter shield is explained 
by the fact that Elizabeth, the only child and heiress of De Burgh, 
was married to Lionel, the first Duke of Clarence, third son of 
Edward III.; and their only child, Philippa, was married to 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March ; whence this appears to be the 
shield of one of their descendants. The other, if its white label has 
not been altered, is the shield of a Prince of Wales. Now a second 
Edmund Mortimer, grandson of the former, succeeded to his earl- 
dom and estates at six years of age in 1398 ; and Henry, Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King Henry V., was appointed guardian of his 
person and estates, thus becoming virtuaily the lord of Clare. He 
was the same prince upon whose seal we have already seen the 
swan-emblem with the bird collaredand chained. To him, there- 
fore, the badge and the one shield are evidently to be assigned ; and 
the other shield is that of his youthful ward. So the lucky preserva- 
tion of this venerable sign has saved the house from becoming 
merely another Swan Inn among the many. 

Among the curious customs of chivalry in the days of the 
Plantagenets was one which seems to connect itself with the swan as 
a military ensign, and yet seems to look further back as if it had its 
roots in the old superstitions of their Norse forefathers. A knight 
would invoke the swan as he would invoke his God, in vowing the 
performance of some great feat of arms. Sometimes he would make 
a similar vow before the peacock. But the swan seems to have been 
the favourite, and it looks as if the more novel peacock were merely 
a substitute which fancy might suggest, just as sometimes both birds 
would be set aside and the invocation would be to the ladies. When 
Edward I. was about to make his last expedition against Scotland in 
1306, a State banquet was served on the Feast of Pentecost in the 
palace at Westminster, at which the King conferred the dignity of 
knighthood upon the Prince of Wales, and the Prince proceeded to 
the abbey-church to bestow the same honour upon two hundred 
companions. During the banquet two swans in nets of gold were 
set upon the table by the minstrels, and the King swore before God 
and the swans that he would never return till he had taken vengeance 
upon Bruce for the slaughter of Comyn ; a vow which had not been 
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broken when he expired at Burgh-on-the-Sands. Prince Edward 
vowed in the same manner that he would not stay two nights in one 
place till he had arrived in Scotland to carry out his father’s resolve. 
The Earls of Warren and Arundel, and the rest of the newly-created 
knights, were invited to make similar vows before the swans. 

It was probably with reference to the same custom that Edward 
III., on the occasion of some Christmas sports at Oxford, had a 
surcoat and shield wrought with the strange motto : 


Hay, Hay, the wythe swan, 
By Godes soule I am thy man. 


And swans at the same time adorned the trappings of his horse. 

Edward the Black Prince adopted as a device swans with ladies’ 
heads, together with his better-known badge of the plume of 
ostrich feathers. He possessed large and costly chamber-hangings 
of black tapestry, with a border of red, upon which both these 
symbols were embroidered ; and in his will, dated at Westminster 
the day before his death, he bequeathed one such set of hangings to 
Canterbury Cathedral, to be used for the high altar and certain 
other altars, and around his own tomb, and the rest to serve for 
hangings along the choir above the stalls on all chief festivals. To 
his son Richard also he bequeathed a hanging of worsted em- 
broidered with mermen of the sea, and its border of red and black 
embroidered with swans with ladies’ heads and ostrich plumes, 
The lady-headed swans also, without the ostrich plumes, adorned 
the border of a similar gift bestowed upon his widow, a hanging 
of red worsted with eagles and griffins. It may be that in the 
Black Prince’s zoology the mermen and the griffins were as much 
living realities as the eagles and the ostriches ; but at least he 
was careful that his swans, which he favoured most of all, should 
not be reckoned among the vulgar herd of terrestrial fauna. His 
“ cignes ove testez de dames ” are but one of the many links which 
connect the snowy plumage of the bird, whether in picture or in 
poetry, with ideal beings of a loftier nature. So in classical art a 
white-robed figure, with large wings as of a swan, represented 
Victory. In Christian art the same figure represents an angel, one 
of the “ principalities and powers ” of heaven. It is the human form 
decked with the spotless clothing of a swan, and the idea takes its 
origin from the primitive Aryan myth. Thus, when Dante wanted 
a fitting description of an angel, it was a being with outspread wings 


like those of a swan : 


Con I’ ale aperte che parean di cigno. 
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There is long life in myths, and fables are easy to fabricate. 
Quite lately some ingenious inventor published a description of a 
present that was to be given by the Queen of England to her grand- 
daughter on the occasion of her marriage with the Prince of 
Roumania. It was to be a pleasure-barge, shaped as a swan, with 
its body containing a cabin to hold ten persons, and an imposing 
prow, eighteen feet in height, formed by its neck and head, so in- 
geniously devised that when in motion it would have the appearance 
of a colossal swan swimming on the water. A contradiction “ on the 
highest authority ” speedily followed. But—se non 2 vero 2 ben trovato 
—the story serves to remind us that the ensign of the unknown swan- 
knight from the North, handed on from Magnavilles and Bohuns 
through the royal descendants of the House of Plantagenet, still ex- 
tends, as we trust, its beneficent influence for promoting advancement 
and preserving tranquillity as well among Eastern as among Western 


peoples. 
JOHN EDWARD FIELD. 
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DIOCLETIAN S PALACE 
AT SPALATO 


BOUT the middle of the last century a spirited young Scotch 
architect, Robert Adam, found himself at Rome studying for 
his profession. In some modest, sensible observations he tells us 
the reflections that occurred to him when surveying the ruins of the 
Eternal City, and how they suggested to him an ambitious scheme. 
He was struck by the fact that scarce any Roman or Grecian monu- 
ments remain to us but public buildings, temples, amphitheatres, and 
baths, which alone had the grandeur and solidity that could defy time 
and violence. ‘The private but splendid edifices in which the citizens 
of Rome and Athens resided have all perished. The more accurate 
accounts of Vitruvius and Pliny convince us that the most admired 
efforts of modern architecture are far inferior to these superb works, 
either in grandeur or elegance. There is not any misfcrtune which 
an architect could more lament than the destruction of these 
buildings.” A reflection eminently judicious and really original, as a 
basis for architectural effect and reform. 

“‘ This thought,” he goes on, “often occurred to me during my 
residence in Italy, nor could I help considering my knowledge of 
architecture as imperfect, unless I should be able to add the obser- 
vation of a private edifice of the ancients to my study of their 
public works.” The question was, Where were such opportunities 
of study to be found ? 

As he wandered among the Roman monuments he was particu- 
larly struck with the great Baths, the work of the Emperor Diocletian. 
Their system of decoration left a deep impression, and, with that 
of Raphael’s Sfanze in the Vatican, was to supply him with many 
ideas which he later utilised when adorning interiors at home. It 
occurred to him that this great prince, who had a sort of passion for 
architecture, which had prompted him to erect many grand and 
expensive structures at Rome, Nicomedia, Milan, Palmyra, and other 
places, had also built himself a monumental palace in Dalmatia, 
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which was scarcely known and still less visited. Here was what he 
sought. He had seen in the accounts of former travellers that the 
palace was in fair preservation, though it had never been “ob- 
served with any accuracy.” He was convinced from the specimens 
he had examined of the Emperor’s work that his taste was superior 
to that of his own times, and that he must have formed a school 
of artists whose labours would well repay examination. After due 
inquiry, and weighing all the advantages and objections, our 
young architect determined to carry out his scheme, and visit these 
interesting remains, 

He made his preparations carefully. He induced Clérisseau, a 
French architect and antiquary—the same, I presume, who wrote a 
fine, richly illustrated folio on French antiquities—to accompany 
him. He also engaged two draughtsmen, of whose skill and accuracy 
he had long experience. 

On July 11, 1757, the party set sail from Venice, and after a 
ten days’ voyage, on July 22, reached the coast of Dalmatia. He 
describes, simply enough but enthusiastically, the sight that greeted 
the travellers as they sailed into the bay. “The city of Spalato, 
though of no great extent, is so happily situated that it appears, 
when viewed from the sea, not only picturesque but magnificent. 
As we entered a grand bay and sailed slowly towards the harbour, 
the marine wall and long arcades of the palace, one of the ancient 
temples, and other parts of the building which was the object of 
our voyage, presented themselves to our view, and flattered me, from 
this first prospect, that my labour in visiting it would be amply 
rewarded.” This it was certainly destined to be, for his many works 
all more or less reflect the gracefully poetic tone of the ruined fagade 
that was now opening before him. 

Nor can we feel any surprise that he was thus affected. As our 
eyes fall on the fine print, Bartolozzi’s work, which portrays the 
scene, we can call up that morning, and the delighted surprise with 
which the traveller welcomed the enchanting view. There was the 
forgotten city—the{long, elegant colonnade overhanging the waters, 
destined, in smaller shape, to reappear on the banks of the Thames ; 
there was the graceful campanile beside the hexagonal Temple of 
Jupiter ; the ancient houses incrusted into the walls. Over all was 
a tranquil, even forlorn tone of solitude and abandonment. It 
seemed a picture from a dream, full of romance ; and the semi- 
barbaric figures of the natives in their effective dress—half Greek, 
half Turkish—added a picturesque element to the scene. Mr. 


Jackson, the latest visitor, gives an interesting picture of the im- 
T2 
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pression left on the stranger as he first beholds the astonishing 
pile : 

Even in its present state, ruined, defaced, and overgrown with the mean 
accretions of fifteen centuries, its vast proportions and solid construction excite 
our astonishment. The principal buildings are within the walls, and nearly the 
whole of the exterior walls themselves remain standing. The two temples are 
turned into churches, the peristyle forms the town square or piazza, the outer 
walls still fence the older town, and three of the four gates still exist, and form 
the ordinary entrances. The Brazen Gate has indeed disappeared, and a mean 
modern doorway has taken its place ; but the Golden, or North, Gate still remains, 
with its bracketed colonnettes and arcadings ; and the Iron, or West, Gate, 
capped with a coquettish medixval campanile, still admits from the Borgo to the 
precincts of the older town. 


The arrival of the strangers, who began almost at once their 
examination, excited the surprise and curiosity of the inhabitants. 
They began at once to make their drawings ; but the suspicious 
Venetian governor fancied they were surveying and measuring the 
fortifications, and a peremptory order was conveyed to them for- 
bidding further attempts of the kind. They had been promised a 
formal permit from the authorities at Venice, but it had not 
arrived. This was an unlucky interruption. A sort of Caledonian 
providence here took care of our travellers: for it chanced that a 
brother Scot, General Graeme, commander-in-chief of the Venetian 
forces, chanced to be in his place, and “interposed in my behalf 
with the humanity and zeal natural to a polite man,” says Adam. 
No doubt he acted on the oft-quoted doctrine that “ bluid is thicker 
than water.” His efforts were seconded by Count Mariovich, an 
antiquary of the place, and the prohibition was withdrawn. The 
Governor, however, still suspicious, “detailed an officer,” who was 
directed not to lose sight of them. The shrewd Adam applied 
himself with redoubled zeal to get his work done, for, as he said 
naturally enough, “ the fear of a second interruption added to my 
industry ; and, by unwearied application during five weeks, we com- 
pleted, with an accuracy that afforded me great satisfaction, those 
parts of our work which it was necessary to execute on the spot.” 
Indeed, after he had been there some time his zeal prompted him 
to dig in various quarters, and, he says, “ very probably I might have 
made some useful discoveries, had not the repeated alarms and 
complaints of the inhabitants prevailed on the Governor to send me 
the most positive orders to desist. I was therefore obliged, though 
with regret, to obey, and hastened to finish what remained uncom- 
pleted above-ground.” We may admire this honest enthusiasm, and 
may speculate, too, on the wonder cf the natives at the proceedings 
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of the persevering Englishmen. Considering the shortness of the 
time, the result was really wonderful, for we have a vast tome of 
beautiful drawings, with abundance of measurements, plans, surveys, 
as the result. Nearly one hundred drawings, plans, restorations, &c., 
were made. 

That visit took place nigh on a hundred and forty years ago. 
Attractive as the place is, it seems strange that so few travellers 
and tourists have followed the example of Robert Adam. The latest 
was that accomplished architect, Mr. Jackson, who has given a 
pleasing account of his visit, and showed such interest in the remains 
that he was selected to design a new campanile for the cathedral in 
an adjoining city. Lady Strangford and Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
have also recorded their impressions of the place. Before Adam, 
however, we can trace but few visits to the interesting ruins, save 
perhaps that of the Abbé Fortis. A sort of mystery, indeed, as 
though it were some enchanted palace, seemed to hang over it. The 
charm was the living interest given to the old ruins, among which the 
natives lived and flourished, and pursued their avocations. 

Nothing seems to me more interesting than a place which exhibits 
the traces of a general mixture of successive races who have struggled 
with or displaced each other. It is reading history in the most dramatic 
fashion, for you see before you at every turn the scenic parti-coloured 
evidences of the contest for survival. It is thus with the interesting little 
city of Arras, where we pass by Spanish arcades, the Flemish hoods 
and ornaments, all blended with the French tokens of the present 
holders. Here are the memorials of the Turks, Venetians, and 
native Dalmatians. All travellers have been struck by the 
traces they encounter at every turn of the old, most picturesque 
Venetian rule. The winged lion shows itself here and there, as do 
the steeples, windows, and stone balconies of that period. Another 
romantic element is the presence of the Jews, who, forty years ago, still 
wore the turban and gown, and suggested Shylock to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. They are of the line of the Spanish Jews expelled in 
1493, and for long compelled to live here in a Ghetto. The palace, 
however, was fortunate in its treatment. There are many famous old 
structures which have disappeared, owing to the inhabitants helping 
themselves to the stones until they have gradually destroyed the 
whole. The Turks were great offenders in this way. But Spalato 
was favoured, owing to its being encompassed by walls. The inhabi- 
tants were glad to avail themselves of the old existing walls as aids to 
their own buildings. In some places they built on the old foundations, 
and Adam noted that the “ modern works are so intermingled with 
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the ancient as to be scarcely distinguishable.” ‘There is something 
effective in a house being built into the columns and arches of some 
temple wall. The whole became so incrusted together that the 
safety of the old work was assured. 

Diocletian came to the throne a.p. 284. He abdicated a.p. 304, 
and died 313, having spent his last years at his sea-shore palace. He 
could not have made a better choice for a sea-side resort. It was, 
indeed, as Adam says, “a most elegant place of retirement ; and the 
beauty of the situation, no less than the circumstance of its being his 
native country, seems to have determined him to fix his residence 
there.” This great potentate, who has been lauded for his simplicity and 
liberality of views, was, as we know, a bitter persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, and he chose the neighbouring city of Salona as the scenes for 
his most unrelenting massacres. In the eighth century the natives of 
this unhappy city were driven from their homes, which were destroyed 
by a savage tribe, and fled to Spalato, when they took possession of 
the palace. In the fifteenth century it fell under the power of the 
Venetians, who for centuries had struggled with the Hungarians for its 
possession, and with the Venetians it remained until the wars of the 
Revolution. I could imagine nothing more stirring or interesting 
than a full account of the vicissitudes of this fascinating place. 

The four great towers at the corners of the wall are all still 
standing intact : but the gates are battered and defaced nearly into 
oblivion—the Porta Aurea the least so. The facade of the great 
portico and the noble arcade of columns round the central court 
still stand nearly in perfection, but so built in and disfigured that it 
is long, very long, before the eye can search it all out and keep it in 
a separated whole, distinct from the modern walls, balconies, green- 
shuttered windows and doors with which it has been overlaid. The 
circular vestibule and the fine quadrangular hall are still visible, but 
in ruins, whilst the noble open gallery has almost entirely disappeared. 
The arches have been filled up, most of the columns have been 
taken away, probably by the Venetians when they robbed the Porta 
Aurea. Modern doors and windows are pierced at every few 
feet, and numbers of houses are built up in front of it. Still, in spite 
of all this disfigurement, there is much left that is very interesting. 

The want of good water was, however, a serious drawback, but 
this was supplied after the usual magnificent fashion of the Romans. 
There may still be seen the imposing arches of the great aqueduct 
which brought the water from Salona, with the conduit pipe itself. 
Among the modern improvements, it is actually proposed to repair 
the old aqueduct, adding a mile or so of arches that are lacking. 
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The palace, which is on so vast a scale, excited the admiration 
of contemporaries and others who lived close to the time, and the 
Emperor Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, who had seen most of the 
ancient monuments, declared that no description could give an idea ot 
its magnificence. It is some 600 feet square, enclosed within walls, 
and contains a space of nine and a half acres. It has, or had 
originally, its four gates, one in the centre of each wall, which form 
the extremities of two long streets that cross each other in the 
centre. There are great towers at each corner. The accommoda- 
tion had need to be large, for it contained not only apartments for 
the Emperor and his immense retinue, but vast open spaces for 
exercise. There were barracks for the Pretorian guards, and two 
imposing temples. It indistinctly suggests the design left by Inigo 
Jones for his great palace at Whitehall—of which only a fragment, 
the Banqueting Hall, was attempted. 

Our travellers in the course of their surveys were able with 
perfect ease to trace out the exact outlines and divisions of the 
different quarters, some of which had to be followed into the private 
houses and gardens of private houses, Mr. Jackson found many a 
beautiful fragment incorporated with the homely modern walls. 

“ Everything is vast and overwhelming,” he says, “ and it is with 
a feeling of awe that one passes under the huge arch stones of the 
gate.” Two great streets, each about 40 feet wide, intersected each 
other in the centre. These were entered by four gates, or gate- 
houses, pierced in the colonnades that enclosed the palace. Great 
towers rose at the corners. Of these gates, one was called the Porta 
Aurea, or Golden Gate, another the Porta Aena, or Brazen Gate. The 
Porta Aurea was of a striking pattern—a small doorway in a richly- 
treated facade, which was set-off with columned niches and lunette 
windows, a pattern that was often reproduced by the architect in 
his more showy works. 

Adam, in his great work on the ruins of the Palace of Dio- 
cletian, describes in a very interesting and by no means speculative 
fashion the arrangement of the great chambers and enclosures. 
Entering by one of the gates, there is first met the Cryto Porticus, the 
colonnade which ran all round, a beautiful and even magnificent 
feature. There were some fifty columns in each of the four portions ; 
towards the sea there were open arches, which must have formed a 
most original and enchanting promenade nearly 600 feet long. The 
others were enclosed, and were presumed to be set off with pictures 
and statuary. From this we pass to what was called the atrium, or 
hall, where the images and memorials of ancestors are. From the 
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atrium we enter the vestibulum, a sort of domed rotunda with a 
porch in front. After the vestibule came the peristyle, a reaily 
beautiful feature, flanked on each side by an arched colonnade, and 
terminated by a sort of portico with an arched cornice. This 
appears to have been a sort of public place. The old columns were 
of rich marbles, the cipollino and rose-tinted granite being con- 
spicuous. A flight of some five-and-twenty steps still leads, as it 
has done since the days of Diocletian, up to the ancient temple. 
Standing in. the old peristyle, with the blackened and defaced 
Corinthian colonnade on each side, the portico of the domed 
vestibule in front, and the two ancient temples on either hand, it is 
not too much to say that so much of Roman handiwork surrounds 
one that the later buildings seem mere excrescences upon it, and in 
this respect no other inhabited relic of the old Roman Empire can 
be compared with Spalato. The most astonishing and perhaps 
picturesque feature of the whole was the combination of the old 
and the new, which were blended in happy harmony. The old 
walls still encompassed the place, and to this hour do so. But 
within the circuit of what had been one man’s house, a city has 
been compressed. The refugee inhabitants had to make the most 
of this space. The large halls were divided into several houses 
each, the open squares were covered with buildings. The modern 
erections have a sort of scenic effect in the midst of much barbaric 
grandeur. There are suggestions everywhere of the old Venetian 
and even Romanist splendours. Outside the town can be seen an 
outline of a solid tower, reared on the debatable ground between 
Christian and Paynim, a coign of vantage against the rapacious 
Turks. The place abounds in charming fragments of Venetian 
architecture. Some of the palaces of the old nobility have really 
fine windows, and many a courtyard, of which a glimpse is caught 
in passing, is rich with graceful arcades and staircases. The colon- 
nades of the peristyle have been built up into private houses, 
with windows, doors, and balconies between the columns, and 
among them are two or three chapels, which are picturesque enough. 
The restorers, who were very busy at the time of Mr. Jackson’s 
visit, are eager to level all these houses and open out the colonnades. 
But, as Mr. Jackson points out, the whole fabric is so shattered that 
the removal of the houses would bring all down together. “It is 
much to be desired,” says Mr. Jackson, “ that the piazza may be left 
as it is: fascinating as the idea may be to restore the peristyle to 
its original appearance, most persons of sensibility would rather have 
the ancient work, mixed up as it is with the accretions of later ages, 
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than a renovated copy, however faithful.” Persons of sensibility 
will cordially agree with him, and it is to be lamented that this 
wholesome principle has been so neglected in our own country. 

The Temple of Jupiter is a fine structure, octagonal in shape out- 
side, almost circular within, having a dome and a series of sunken 
arches between columns that support a richly carved cornice. The 
effect is truly striking and original. I have mentioned the grace 
with which the campanile—a modern structure of the sixteenth 
century, but harmonising well—rises above the clustered houses. 
There is something strange in this union of what is Christian and 
Pagan. Within it is a large circular hall, domed, a rich cornice 
running round, supported on columns. This is now used as the 
cathedral : very imposing it is. The tribe of restorers and maimers 
have been at their ill-omened work, and Mr. Jackson, on his visit, 
found the whole of the cornice and the capitals removed, to be 
replaced by new and sharply cut ones. Yet the old work was not much 
decayed—not so much as to interfere with its supporting power. 
Nothing can supply the harmony of the moulded details. 

The elegant medizval campanile, with its five storeys and beauti- 
fui open arches, is said to date from, or at least was begun in, the 
thirteenth century. It is supposed to be in a “ shaky” way, and 
Mr. Jackson points out substantial reasons for its state—being built 
without foundations, weakened by staircases in the wall. Still, to have 
lasted from the thirteenth century is to have done pretty well. Apart 
from its Roman origin, the interior of the cathedral is most attractive 
from its rich and elegant adornments of the Renaissance period, and 
he found it astonishingly dirty —the walls as black as those of a London 
church. “I was anxious,” says Lady Strangford, “ to see a great black 
marble sphinx, brought from Egypt—as were also the columns placed 
near the entrance—where it had stood undisturbed since Adam’s 
visit over a hundred years before. Its calm dignity and repose 
contrast curiously with the two lively, szapfping, snarling lions of St. 
Mark, which lie close to their venerable cousin.” She had heard 
that there was yet another sphinx in the city, which she was anxious 
to see, but was assured by one of the savants, Dr. Illich, that there 
was no such thing. He, however, made inquiries, and it was 
certainly amusing, as she says, to find him arriving the following 
morning to tell her that, after some inquiries, he had discovered it in 
the courtyard of a private house, where it had lain for centuries 
much damaged. In every direction there were reminders of this 
kind. 

The cathedral struck her as much resembling “ the exquisite little 
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temple at Baalbec—indeed, almost identically the same.” The pro- 
portions are beautiful, the capital and friezes and other ornamenta- 
tion rich. There are strange sculptures of cupids and wild beasts. 

The temple to A‘sculapius is much smaller, and is rather a sort 
of chapel. It was almost perfect at the time of the visit, and was 
used as the baptistery. It is curious that it did not strike Adam as 
being almost a replica of the familiar Maison Carrée at Nismes, one 
of the most elegant types we have, and truly refined in form. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 

















THE BURIED ELEPHANTS IN 
THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


OWARDS the end of July in 1816 the Russian vessel Rurick, 
commanded by Lieutenant Kotzebue, was passing through 
Behring’s Straits. The Rurick had heen specially equipped by Count 
Romanzoff at his own expense, and had been provided with every- 
thing necessary to insure the success of an exploring expedition. 
Her commander was a tried sailor ; her surgeon, Dr. Eschscholtz, 
was a man of great ability ; and the poet and naturalist Chamisso 
was also on board. 

The Rurick, though frequently beset by fogs, passed Behring’s 
Straits safely, and on the 1st of August entered a great sea- 
sound, which extended for two hundred miles into the Arctic lands 
of North America. 

Kotzebue and his companions were the first Europeans who had 
visited these regions, and they gazed on the newly-discovered lands 
with the greatest interest and delight. As they sailed up the broad 
sea-sound towards the east they saw that the land to the south was a 
vast plain, which was perfectly flat, and extended as far as the eye 
could reach. This boundless plain had not a rock or tree to break 
the monotony of its surface, but it was brilliantly green with grass and 
moss, and bright with beautiful flowers. A placid river wound 
through the verdant expanse, and lakes and swamps appeared on its 
broad surface, while in the distance were snow-clad mountains. On 
the northern shores the hills were higher, but they were only gently- 
rolling uplands. 

At length the Rurick cast anchor near a large island, which was 
green with moss and on which willow bushes were growing, which 
were the only trees seen in the neighbourhood. This island Kotzebue 
named Chamisso Island, and the bay around he called ‘Eschscholtz 
Bay, in honour of the Rurick’s doctor. On the east coast of this bay 
there were cliffs 120 feet high, and above them a boundless plain 
covered with moss—which rendered its aspect brilliantly green— 
stretched away to the horizon. On the 8th of Augusta striking 
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discovery was made. On that day Dr. Eschscholtz found a long line 
of cliffs of ice, the tops of which were covered with moss and grass. 
When this strange place was examined it was found that the ice- 
cliffs were 80 feet high, and that their sloping fronts were furrowed 
by streams of water derived from the melting of the ice, and which 
ran into the sea at the foot of the cliffs. The top of these ice-cliffs 
was covered by a thin layer of moss only a foot thick, but on this 
verdant carpet flowers and small bushes were vigorously growing. The 
most wonderful thing, however, connected with these cliffs of ice was 
that between the thin layer of moss at the top of the cliffs and the great 
masses of ice below was a bed of clay, less than a foot thick, and in 
this clay were the bones and teeth of many animals. Among these were 
especially the tusks and teeth of the Mammoth, the great fur-clad 
elephant of the northern regions, with which the Russians were well 
acquainted, owing to the abundance ofits remains in Siberia. At the 
spot where these bones were discovered in the ice-cliffs at Eschscholtz 
Bay, Kotzebue and his companions noticed a smell like burnt horn, 
which perplexed them greatly, and which they describe in the follow- 
ing words : “ We could not assign any reason for the strong smell like 
burnt horn which we perceived at this place.”' This strange dis- 
covery of elephants’ bones in cliffs of ice, and in a desolate region 
where the reindeer is the only animal found in the present day, 
naturally excited much interest, and fresh light was soon to be cast 
upon it. 

Before proceeding further let us describe the elephant, the bones 
and tusks of which were found by Kotzebue in such an extraordinary 
situation. 

This elephant was of a species which became extinct long ago, 
and differed considerably from any elephant now living. Its name 
is the Mammoth, and it was confined to the northern regions of 
the globe. The Mammoth (or Ziephas primigenius) was much 
larger than any existing elephant, and was also more clumsy and 
bulky. Its hair was of three different kinds. First came a thick 
crisp wool of a clear fawn colour ; then a longer kind of hair ten 
inches in length ; and last of all thick bristly hair of a reddish-brown 
colour, which was often nearly two feet in length. In addition to 
this great red-hairy covering, the Mammoth had a long flowing 
mane which reached from the head to the tail. The tusks of the 
Mammoth were not straight like the present elephant’s, but were in 
the form of huge circles, the points of the tusks curving so far back- 
wards that they almost touched the animal’s forehead. The ends of 


1 Kotzebue’s Voyage, vol. i. p. 220. 
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the ears of the Mammoth were also covered with tufts of long 
hair, and.another great bunch of hair covered the end of its tail. 
Such was the Mammoth, the great hairy elephant of the North, 
the remains of which Kotzebue discovered in the ice-cliffs at 
Eschscholtz Bay, in the desolate regions of Arctic America. 

In 1824 Captain (afterwards Sir John) Franklin set out to 
descend the Mackenzie River in North America, and to examine the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean to the west of the mouth of that river. 
In order to assist Franklin, H.M.S. Blossom, a frigate of 16 guns, 
commanded by Captain Beechey, was ordered to pass through 
Behring’s Straits, and to wait for Franklin’s arrival in Kotzebue 
Sound. Thus an opportunity would be afforded for examining 
scientifically the ice-cliffs discovered by Kotzebue, and for bringing 
home some of the elephants’ tusks and bones which were embedded 
in them. Beechey vividly describes his approach to Behring’s Straits, 
and the eagerness of all on board to examine this wonderful 
passage between Asia and America. It was towards the end of July, 
in 1826, that the Blossom approached Behring’s Straits. The night 
was beautiful, and perfectly calm andserene. The sky was cloudless, 
and the midnight sun—which was hardly more than its own 
diameter above the horizon—shone brightly over the waters. The 
sea was smooth, the wind was fair, and the sea-birds in flocks 
hovered around the vessel. As they sailed through the Straits they 
enjoyed a wonderful prospect, for they were able to see both conti- 
nents—Asia on the left, and America on the right. They entered 
Kotzebue Sound on July 22, and beheld the great moss-covered 
plains and swamps stretching away in endless monotony ; and at 
last the Blossom anchored in Eschscholtz Bay. 

An exploring party soon set out to examine Kotzebue’s ice-cliffs, 
and a most thorough examination of them was made by the English 
naval officers. Beechey and his companions found that these cliffs 
extended for several miles along the shores of the bay, and that they 
were go feet high ; but they were decreasing in height, for the ice 
had melted much since Kotzebue’s visit. Beechey and his party 
also came to the conclusion that the cliffs were not formed of pure 
ice, as Kotzebue had stated, but that they consisted of frozen mud 
and gravel, with an external casing of ice ; and they further discovered 
similar cliffs of frozen mud all round the shores of Kotzebue Sound. 
The bones and tusks of the Mammoth, buffalo, deer, and horse were 
found in the ice-cliffs, and particularly beneath them. At the foot 
of the cliffs the débris which had fallen from them had formed 
a shoal, in which many tusks of elephants and musk-oxen were 
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discovered. Like Kotzebue and his party, Beechey noticed the strong 
smell which proceeded from decaying animal remains, of which Mr. 
Collie—who accompanied Captain Beechey—says : “A very strong 
odour, like that of heated bones, was exhaled wherever the fossils 
abounded.”! Beechey also found Mammoths’ bones in other places 
on the shore of Kotzebue Sound, and perceived the strong smell at 
some spots where no tusks or teeth of elephants or of any other 
animals could be discovered. ‘The officers of the Blossom observed a 
large river flowing into Kotzebue Sound from the south-west, which 
they named the Buckland, in honour of that eminent geologist. 
They proceeded up it for a long distance, until they met with pine 
trees scattered here and there and musk-oxen began to show them- 
selves, although none had been seen at Eschscholtz Bay. The hos- 
tility of the Eskimo, however, soon forced the explorers to return. 

The result of Beechey’s exploration was, that Kotzebue’s state- 
ment of the bones of the Mammoth being found in the ice-cliffs was 
fully confirmed ; but Beechey stated that these cliffs were not formed 
of pure ice, but of frozen mud and gravel, and that the ice formed 
only a thick external coating, a few feet deep, over the face of the 
cliffs. 

In 1848 H.M.S. Herald, commanded by Captain Kellet, entered 
Kotzebue Sound to assist in the search for Sir John Franklin. The 
vessel had on board many scientific officers, who gave a most 
interesting account of the strange regions around Eschscholtz Bay. 
From Norton Sound right up to Point Barrow the whole country was 
a vast level moorland, green with mosses and lichens and plentifully 
adorned with brightly coloured flowers. The alder and willow 
formed low bushes, and at Wainwright Inlet, a boundless plain, 
without tree or shrub, and covered with mosses and lichens, 
appeared in sight, and extended to the horizon. Great bogs and 
swamps were visible on this dreary expanse, and reindeer, bears, 
and wolves were wandering over its desolate surface, the only 
animals to be seen in this solitary wilderness. The ice-cliffs at 
Eschscholtz Bay were thoroughly examined by the officers of the 
Herald, and the results of their investigations were very striking. 
The cliffs were found to extend along the southern shores of the 
bay for a distance of seven miles, and to be from forty to ninety feet 
high. They were formed of three distinct strata. On the top was 
a thin layer of decayed vegetable soil, from two to five feet thick, and 
formed by the decay of mosses, lichens, and willow bushes. Then 
came a layer of clay, sand, and gravel, from two to twenty feet thick, 


1 Narrative of Beechey’s Voyage, vol. ii. p. 599. 
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full of bones, teeth, and even Aair of animals. In this bed of earth 
the tusks of elephants (Mammoths) abounded, no fewer than eight 
being brought away; the longest of these, though broken, was 
11 feet 6 inches in length, and weighed 243 pounds. The other 
bones discovered at this place belonged to the musk-ox, buffalo, 
horse, and deer. Like all the other explorers who had visited the 
spot, the officers of the Hera/d observed the strong smell at the place 
where the bones were discovered, which they also noticed at other 
places on the shores of Eschscholtz Bay, and which, doubtless, pro- 
ceeded from decaying animal remains. The position of the bones 
in the ice-cliffs is admirably described by Dr. Goodridge of the 
Herald, who says that “‘a Mammoth tusk having been noticed pro- 
truding from the ground, was traced downwards by digging to the 
depth of eight feet, and the skuli, with a quantity of hair and wool, 
was found lying on a thin bed of gravel, beneath which was solid 
transparent ice. Enveloping the bones there was a bed of stiff clay, 
several feet in thickness, and mixed with them a small quantity of 
sticks and vegetable matter. A strong, pungent, unpleasant odour, 
like that of a newly-opened grave in’ one of the crowded burial-places 
of London, was felt on digging out the bones, and the same kind of 
smell, in a less degree, was perceptible in various other places where 
the cliffs had fallen.” ! 

Below the bed of sand and gravel containing the remains of 
elephants and other animals, the officers of the Hera/d found that 
the cliffs consisted of pure ice, from twenty to fifty feet in height. 
The ice was solid, but was yearly decreasing in thickness, and 
on its melting, the peat and gravel fell down, causing icy rubble, 
but the bottom was pure ice, and this was quite solid at the 
bottom of the cliff. Thus Kotzebue’s statement was confirmed, and 
the opinion of Beechey—that the ice was a mere coating over the 
sand and gravel—was shown to be erroneous. It followed also that 
the climate of Eschscholtz Bay must have for some time been grow- 
ing warmer, in order to account for the continual decay of the ice- 
cliffs. At the mouth of the Buckland, cliffs of ice were also dis- 
covered, but no bones were found in them. A third scientific exami- 
nation had, therefore, fully confirmed the announcement of the dis 
covery of elephants’ bones in the Arcticregions, and had demonstrated 
that in former times—not very long ago, speaking geologically—the 
climate of the frozen regions of the North was much warmer than it 
is at present, and that in that period enormous herds of animals lived 
and flourished in what is now a desolate wilderness. 


Zoology of the ‘ Herald, p. 7. 
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More than this, recent investigations have brought to light the 
fact that, scattered all over Alaska, in its central forests and in its 
southern uplands, bones and tusks of Mammoths are found in great 
numbers. Sir H. Howorth mentions that some time ago a skeleton 
of a Mammoth was found near the sources of the Yukon,' and 
Dr. Dall refers to the finding of fossil ivory in Alaska, from the 
Mammoth (and perhaps also from the Mastodon), in the following 
words : 

“ Fossil ivory is not uncommon in many parts of the valleys 
of the Yukon and the Kuskoquim. It is usually found on the 
surface, not buried as in Siberia; and all that I have seen has been 
so much injured by the weather that it was of little commercial 
value. It is usually blackened, split, and so fragile as to break 
readily in pieces. A lake near Nushagak, the Inglutalik River, and 
the Kotto River, are noted localities for this ivory.” ? 

The ice-cliffs in Kotzebue Sound were examined by Dr. Dall in 
1880, and by Mr. Nelson in 1881, and the bones of Mammoths were 
again found in them by these explorers. On the banks of the lower 
and middle Yukon also Mammoths’ bones have been found in great 
abundance, and they have also been met with along the course of the 
Porcupine River. It is also singular to note that the remains of the 
Mammoth have been discovered in the desolate islands of St. George 
and St. Paul, which belong to the Pribilof group, and in the island of 
Unalaskha a tooth of a Mammoth was lately brought to light. 

Let us now sum up the results of these discoveries. All round 
the flat shores of Kotzebue Sound there are bones of Mammoths and 
traces of their remains, and in addition to the tusks and teeth of 
these great elephants, there are found in the same region abundant 
remains of buffaloes, wild horses, musk-oxen, and deer; we may, 
therefore, conclude that the frozen soil in this portion of the Arctic 
regions is full of the remains of these animals, which all perished at 
the same period, and which no longer live in this region of the frozen 
North. How the tusks, teeth, and bones of the elephants got into 
the ice-cliffs at Eschscholtz Bay we do not decide, and doubtless if 
the other ice-cliffs in this dreary region were thoroughly expiored they 
would also be found to be full of Mammoths’ remains, for the strong 
smell which has been found to come from these cliffs, in many places 
where no elephants’ bones have been discovered, shows that decay- 
ing animal matter is present in them in great quantities. More than 
this, the whole region of Arctic America, from Kotzebue Sound as 


1 The Mammoth and the Flood, p. 302. 
2 Alaska and its Resources, p. 479. 
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far north as Point Barrow, abounds in elephants’ bones. This part 
of Alaska is a vast flat moorland covered with moss, and without a 
tree or even a bush, and the soil only a few feet below the surface is 
permanently frozen. On these great plains, long ago, where now only 
a few reindeer and arctic foxes occasionally appear, there flourished 
in olden times a hardy vegetation, and vast herds of elephants, 
buffaloes, and musk-oxen wandered to and fro, which in some 
inexplicable manner were all swept away by an extraordinary cata- 
struphe, accompanied by a change of climate equally remarkable. 

Let us now turn to Siberia, and we shall find that precisely similar 
phenomena are presented in that wonderful country. 

Siberia may be said to consist of two great zones or regions 
which, roughly speaking, divide the country into two divisions. As 
we proceed from the south towards the north, and leave the steppes 
behind us, we enter the great forest region. This extends from the 
Urals to Kamtschatka, and reaches north as far as the Arctic Circle, 
whilst in the valleys the forests extend still further to the north. 
Beyond the great belt of forests comes the region of the Zundras, 
which are bare moss-covered plains without bush or tree, and which 
extend in dreary monotony to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Now, 
the remains of the Mammoth and rhinoceros are found in doth 
regions, but they chiefly abound in the great moss-covered plains of 
the Zundras. When the Russians entered Siberia they heard from 
the natives strange stories about gigantic animals which iived under- 
ground, and which came up during the night. The Chinese also 
related how great beasts lived in Siberia in hidden caverns and holes 
in the depths of the earth, and that now and then they became visible. 
These strange stories had a basis of fact in them, for they were 
founded on the undoubted truth that from time to time ferfect 
bodies of the Mammoth and rhinoceros had been discovered in the 
frozen soil of Siberia. 

Isbrant Ides, who traversed the Chinese Empire in 1692, relates 
some extraordinary circumstances connected with these discoveries, 
and after speaking of the annual inundations of the Siberian rivers, 
he says: “The masses of earth deposited by these inundations 
remain on the banks, and becoming dry, we find in the middle of 
them the teeth of the Mammoth, and sometimes even the Mammoth 
entire. A traveller who lived with me in China, and who employed 
a whole year in seeking for their teeth, assured me that he once 
found in a piece of frozen earth the head of one of these animals, 
with the flesh decomposed, with the tusks attached to the muzzle 
like those of elephants, and that he and his companions had great 
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trouble in extracting them, as well as in separating some of the bones 
of the head, and among others that of the neck, which was still - 
stained with blood ; that having, finally, searched further into the 
same mass of earth, he found there a frozen foot of monstrous size, 
which he carried to the city of Tragan. The foot was, from what the 
traveller told me, of the circumference of a large man about the 
middle of the body.” 

The people of the country have various opinions about these 
animals, The idolaters, like the Yakoutas, the Tunguses, and the 
Ostiaks, say that the Mammoths lived in spacious caverns which they 
never left ; that they could wander here and there in these caverns ; 
but that since they lived in these places the floors of the caverns 
have been raised, and afterwards sunk so as to form now a profound 
precipice ; they are also convinced that a Mammoth dies the instant 
he sees the light, and they maintain that it is thus those have 
perished which are found on the banks of the rivers near their dens, 
from which those individuals inconsiderately strayed. The old 
Russians of Siberia believe that the Mammoths are only elephants, 
though the teeth found be a little more curved and thicker in the 
jaw than in that animal. “ Before the deluge,” they say, “ the country 
was warmer, and the elephants which basked in the waters, and were 
afterwards interred in the mud, more numerous. The climate 
became very cold after this catastrophe ; the mud froze, and with it 
the bodies of these elephants, which the frozen earth preserved 
uncorrupted till the time when the thaw revealed them.” 

These remarks doubtless made little impression at the time ; but 
they were soon to receive a complete confirmation. In the middle 
of last century the Russians were very active in exploring the 
northern coasts of Siberia, and among those who then voyaged along 
the dreary coasts, none were more active than two brothers named 
Laptew, who from 1738 to 1745 voyaged to and fro from the mouth 
of the Yenesei on the west, to the country of the Tchoutchis on the 
east. Whilst making their voyages the Laptews were told by the 
native Siberians that the bones, and even ¢he bodies of huge 
Mammoths, were being continually found on the shores of the frozen 
ocean, and some of these bodies were even covered with hair, and 
were in a perfect state of preservation. None of these discoveries, 
however, had as yet been examined by competent naturalists, but this 
needful verification was soon to take place. 

In the winter of 1771, some native Siberians (Yakuts) were 
hunting on the banks of the river Vilui, which falls into the Lena, 

nearly two hundred miles north of Yakutsk. The country on the 
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banks of the Vilui is mountainous, and the hills are covered with 
dense forests full of bears and wolves. The Yakuts, whilst hunting 
near the Vilui, were amazed at finding the body of a huge animal, 
half buried in the frozen sand, near a low gravelly hill on the banks 
of the river. The animal was a rhinoceros, and the carcase was 
lying on its right side in the sand, and was in a good state of 
preservation. The flesh was perfectly preserved, and was covered 
with skin which resembled tanned leather, and even the eye/ids had 
escaped decay. Strange to say, the body bore upon it stiff bunches 
of hair as stiff as bristles, so that the animal might be called the 
hairy rhinoceros. The horns were gone, but traces of them could 
be discovered. When a Russian official reached the spot the body 
had considerably decayed, and the flesh (like the remains at Esch- 
scholtz Bay) exhaled a strong pungent odour. The soil near the 
Vilui is of an extraordinary character, for it is perpetually frozen 
at a depth of a few feet below the surface, and the rays of the sun 
in the brief summer never thaw the ground, in the most exposed 
situations, beyond a depth of two yards. The body of the rhinoceros 
had consequently been preserved from decay, by the frozen soil by 
which it was surrounded. In 1772, fortunately for science, the 
celebrated naturalist Pallas was at Irkutsk, and thoroughly examined 
some of these remains. He was struck with their excellent preser- 
vation, and with the amount of hair which stiil remained on some 
of the limbs. Concerning the last feature, he writes: “We have 
never, so far as I know, observed so much hair on any rhinoceros which 
has been brought to Europe in our times, as appears to have been 
presented by the head and feet we have described.” Some remains 
of this rhinoceros are now to be seen in the Zoological Museum at 
St. Petersburg. 

In 1787 we hear of another similar discovery. The river Alaseya 
rises in hills west of the Kolyma, and after pursuing a winding cuurse 
through swamps and moss-covered plains, falls into the Arctic Ocean 
at a point some distance to the east of the mouth of the Lena. Now, 
in 1787 the river washed away a portion of its bank, and disclosed 
the body of an enormous Mammoth, which was standing upright. It 
was as perfectly preserved as when it was entombed, as it was still 
covered with skin, and in some places with hair. Now, it has been 
argued by some that the Mammoths did not /ve in northérn Siberia, 
but that they had their abode in the more genial regions far to the 
south, and that their bodies were carried down by the great Siberian 
rivers for hundreds of miles, until they reached the shores of the 
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elephant (Mammoth) found on the banks of the Alaseya, for this 
river is of comparatively short length and does not rise in the warm 
southern regions. It has its source in the intensely cold portion of 
north-eastern Siberia, and is but some five or six hundred miles in 
length, while its basin in its upper part is quite shut in by high 
wooded hills. It is certain, then, that the Mammoth found near the 
Alaseya could not have been washed from far-off southern regions, 
but must have lived where the Siberians discovered its body; and this 
conclusion is made still more certain by the fact that the body, when 
discovered, was not lying on either of its sides, but was s/anding upright. 

The next discovery of a Mammoth’s body to which I shall refer 
is still more interesting, and was fortunately examined by a com- 
petent naturalist. 

In 1799 the Tungusian chief, Ossip Schumakoff, while hunting 
for Mammoths’ bones in the dreary wastes near the mouth of the 
Lena, saw the body of a monstrous animal standing upright in an icy 
cliff, and he immediately recognised the animal asa Mammoth. It 
was several years, however, before the ice was sufficiently thawed for 
the body to be reached, but at last the front of the cliff melted, and 
the carcase of the huge fur-clad elephant fell on a bank of sand. 
Schumakoff, who had often returned to the spot, then cut off the 
tusks, and left the body to be a feast for the bears and wolves. In 
1806, a Scotch naturalist named Adams was at Yakutsk, and hearing 
of the discovery he hurried to the place ; he was, however, too late. 
Wolves and bears had devoured nearly all the flesh, so that little more 
than the skeleton of the Mammoth remained. Still, he succeeded in 
collecting many pounds weight of hair, and he detached a portion of 
the hide which was covered with thick fur; he also observed that the 
animal was furnished with a long mane. The description given by 
Adams of the Mammoth, and of the place where its body was found, 
is so interesting that I will quote his own words. He says: “The 
place where I found the Mammoth is about sixty paces distant from 
the shore, and nearly one hundred paces from the escarpment of the 
ice from which it had fallen. This escarpment occupies exactly the 
middle between the two points of the peninsula, and is two miles 
long ; and in the place where the Mammoth was found this rock has 
a perpendicular elevation of thirty or forty toises. Its substance is a 
clear, pure ice; it inclines towards the sea; its top is covered with a 
layer of moss and friable earth fourteen inches in thickness. During 
the heat of the month of July a part of this crust is melted, but 
the rest remains frozen. Curiosity induced me to ascend two 
other hills at some distance from the sea; they were of the same 
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substance, and less covered with moss. In various places were seen 
enormous pieces of wood of all kinds produced in Siberia ; and also 
Mammoths’ horns in great abundance appeared between the hollows 
of the rocks ; they were all of astonishing freshness. The escarp- 
ment of ice was from thirty-five to forty toises high ; and according 
to the report of the Tungusians, the animal was, when they first 
saw it, seven toises below the surface of the ice.” This account, it 
will be noticed, calls to mind the ice-cliffs in Kotzebue Bay. Adams 
saw cliffs of pure ice, covered with moss, containing Mammoths’ tusks 
and remains, and he observed drift-wood on the icy shores: these 
were the very phenomena observed by Kotzebue when examining 
the ice-cliffs at Eschscholtz Bay. Adams brought away nearly all the 
bones of the Mammoth, as well as portions of its hide and hair, and 
the skeleton is now in the Zoological Museum at St. Petersburg. 

After the discovery of the Mammoth, which was examined by 
Adams, many more bodies were found, and the finding of the 
carcases of these great hairy elephants has gone on in Siberia down 
to the present day. Near the river Tas, in northern Siberia, another 
body was found by the Samoides in 1839, which was discovered buried 
in frozen gravel, and retained its flesh and thick red hair. In fact, 
it seems quite certain that all northern Siberia is one great graveyard 
of Mammoths, and that these gigantic elephants are buried in the icy 
soil in vast numbers, and also that their bodies are still covered with 
flesh, skin, and thick hair.! 

But the most interesting account of the finding of a Mammoth’s 
body is that which is given by a German engineer in the Russian 
service, called Benkendorf. It appears that in the summer of 1846 
Benkendorf was surveying, in a steam-launch, the river Indigirka, 
which falls into the Arctic Ocean some distance to the east of the 
mouth of the Lena. The country was flooded, and the Indigirka, 
swollen by the melting snows, foamed furiously along and tore up 
its banks in all directions. While éxamining the flooded country, and 
standing on the flat moss-covered banks of the river, Benkendorf and 
his companions saw a huge black mass floating amidst the rushing 
waters, which they speedily recognised as the body of a Mammoth. 
They made the carcase fast with ropes and chains, and next morning 
they succeeded in bringing the body to the bank ; the appearance it 
then presented shall be described in Benkendorf’s own words,? who, 


' Sir H. Howorth gives a most interesting list of these discoveries in his 
valuable work entitled 7he Mammoth and the Flood, chapter iv. 

* I quote from an article by Professor Boyd Dawkins cn Zhe Range of the 
Mammoth, in the Popular Science Review for 1868. 
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after telling how the gigantic elephant’s body was brought to land, 
proceeds as follows: ‘Picture to yourself an elephant with the 
body covered with thick fur, about thirteen feet in height and fifteen 
in length, with tusks eight feet long, thick, and curving outward 
at their ends, a stout trunk of six feet in length, colossal limbs of 
one and a half feet in thickness, and a tail naked up to the end, 
which was covered with thick tufty hair. The animal was fat and 
well grown ; death had overtaken him in the fulness of his powers. 
His parchment-like, large, naked ears lay fearfully turned up over 
the head ; about the shoulders and the back he had stiff hair 
about a foot in length, like a mane. The long outer hair was deep 
brown, and coarsely rooted. The top of the head looked so wild, 
and so penetrated with pitch, that it resembled the rind of an old 
oak tree. On the sides it was cleaner, and under the outer hair there 
appeared everywhere a wool, very soft, warm, and thick, and of a 
fallow-brown colour. The giant was well protected against the cold. 
The whole appearance of the animal was fearfully strange and wild. 
It had not the shape of our present elephants. As compared with 
our Indian elephants, its head was rough, the brain-case low and 
narrow, but the trunk and mouth were much larger. The teeth were 
very powerful. Our elephant is an awkward animal, but compared 
with this Mammoth, it is as an Arabian steed to a coarse, ugly, dray- 
horse. I could not divest myself of a feeling of fear as I approached 
the head ; the broken, widely-opened eyes gave the animal an ap- 
pearance of life, as though it might move in a moment and destroy 
us with a roar.” Most unfortunately the banks of tiie river were 
being rapidly undermined by the rushing flood, and so a sudden 
rush of water almost swallowed up the party, and swept away the 
body of the Mammoth, which was never seen again. 

Such are some of the principal discoveries of Mammoths’ bodies 
in Siberia, and they probably form but a very small number compared 
with those finds which have occurred, and are constantly taking 
place, without being reported. For we must bear in mind that the 
bodies of the Mammoths are found in desolate wildernesses, into 
which Europeans rarely penetrate, and in which wandering tribes of 
native Siberians are the only human beings. These Siberians also 
are often very disinclined to report discoveries of Mammoths, because 
it might bring the Russian traders into the districts, or might lead to 
their being compelled by Europeans to assist in bringing the carcases 
of the great elephants to the nearest Russian settlement. Hence we 
may safely conclude that every year bodies are being found, and no 
report whatever is given of the discoveries. In fact, it is now quite 
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certain that the whole of the north of Siberia, from the Kara Sea to 
Behring’s Straits, is one vast graveyard of elephants, and that in the 
frozen soil of these desolate plains the bodies of these great animals 
are buried in vast numbers. 

More than this, the bones, tusks, and teeth of the Mammoth are 
found in enormous quantities scattered over the ground and buried 
in the soil of northern Siberia. So numerous are these relics on the 
plains along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, that the native Siberians 
are busy all through the brief summer collecting Mammoths’ tusks 
and teeth, which they sell to the Russian traders. Bodies of the 
Mammoths are only occasionally discovered, but their tusks and 
teeth can be found in countless numbers. Still more extraordinary 
is the fact that in the Arctic Ocean, to the north of Siberia, there are 
desolate islands covered with ice nearly all through the year, which 
are literally packed with bones of elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
buffaloes! These islands lie in the Polar Sea, north of the mouth of 
the Lena, and are known as the New Siberian Islands, while others 
nearer the shore are called the Liakoff Islands, after their discoverer. 
The quantity of fossil ivory that has been taken away from these 
islands is most extraordinary. In 1821 a supply amounting to 
20,000 pounds was obtained from the New Siberian Islands, and for 
scores of years ivory hunters have enriched themselves at these 
wonderful islands, whilst the supply seems to be practically exhaust- 
less, and even the sea appears to contain in its bed an unlimited 
supply of ivory.' 

Northern Siberia is at present an icy wilderness, in which the 
summer lasts little more than two months. The ground is perma- 
nently frozen at a depth of only five or six feet beneath the surface, 
and this perpetually frozen soil extends downwards to an unknown 
depth. The only vegetation found in the great plains of northern 
Siberia is composed of mosses, lichens, and a few feeble flowers, so 
that the reindeer, arctic fox, and bear alone can exist in these icy 
regions, which have well been called “‘ The grave of Nature.” Com- 
mon sense says that the Mammoths could never have lived in 
northern Siberia when that country possessed its present icy climate, 
for these great elephants could then have obtained no food. Ata 
former period, then, this dreary region must have enjoyed a temperate 
climate, and when forests overspread the Siberian plains which reach 
to the Arctic Ocean, the Mammoth, rhinoceros, and buffalo wandered 
over them in vast numbers. How were these great animals de- 


’ The New Siberian and Liakoff Islands were thoroughly explored by Baron 
Toll and Professor Bunge in 1886. 
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stroyed? We do not know. Perhaps a tremendous flood rotled 
over the country and buried the Mammoths in vast sheets of mud, 
gravel, and sand. Then the climate must have changed. The soil 
must have frozen, and thus the bodies of these gigantic elephants 
were entombed in a vast icy graveyard. 

Be this as it may, the Mammoth is gone for ever. Tartars 
declare that it is still seen at break of day, in the uncertain light of 
early morning, on the banks of lakes, but that when observed it 
instantly plunges into the water and disappears. Cossacks report 
that in their wanderings in solitary wildernesses they have seen it 
alive, and have traced it to its hidden lair. And even some men of 
science imagine that it may still be living in the unexplored solitudes 
of Alaska. But these are all idle fancies. ‘The Mammoth has passed 
away. Long ages ago its doom came suddenly upon it, and the 
mighty fur-clad giant, which wandered over all the northern regions 
of the globe, and which had its special home in Siberia, is now a 
relic of a former world, and a mystery to men of science. 


D. GATH WHITLEY. 





AMONG THE FISHERMEN. 


UN out from Yarmouth on this bright summer morning. 

Away from the sluggish Yare, crowded with some of the 
finest fishing smacks in the world, away over the sea-water dis- 
coloured by the sands, out into the open till the flat shore fades and 
the heaving billows toss all around ! 

Onward we rush for hours, curvetting over the rolling waters, and 
then in the dim light of evening, or it may be in the dawn of the 
next day, we sight the glint of white wings on the horizon. Larger 
they grow and ever larger ; nearer and nearer they approach, and 
then, behold ! we are among a fleet of vessels cruising hither and 
thither, but each at a respectful distance from its fellow. 

“* What cheer, oh ?” 

* All well.” 

Deftly we are steered into the line of ships ; over goes a huge 
beam with a monstrous big net attached, and we find ourselves 
cruising in the line with the rest. We have joined one of the North 
Sea fishing fleets, and we are now part and parcel of it. 

There are many of these fleets—perhaps a score—cruising in the 
North Sea and employing about 20,000 men. They hail from the 
north-east coasts of Britain—from Lowestoft, Yarmouth, Grimsby, 
Hull, and so on; and each boat of the fleet cruises for eight weeks 
at a time, all the year round. Then it returns home for a week’s 
change ; and after the seven days ashore its fishermen set forth again 
to join their neighbours toiling on the deep. In all weathers they 
may be found afloat—when the sunlight sparkles brightly on the 
curling wave, or when sleet and snow swirl down in bitter cold. 

They are deep-sea fishermen, and cruise, some of them, 250 
miles or so away from home. Each fleet has its name, ‘Short Blue,” 
“ Red Cross,” “ Durrant’s,” “‘ Elwood’s,” &c. They fish by trawl-nets, 
that is, huge bags of net enclosing a large quantity of water, and kept 
open by a big beam, varying from 36 to 50 feet long, which is trawled 
or dragged astern by the bvat as it cruises. A man of great experience 
—known as the Admiral—has charge of each fleet, and signals when 
to dip trawls and when to draw them. 
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The trawl-nets are heaved up usually twice in the twenty-four hours, 
and toilsome, arduous work it is—toilsome though the ubiquitous 
steam-power is now being used to assist in the labour. No joke is 
it to be aroused from a snug sleep in the cabin below to haul in the 
trawl when the huge waves are thundering down on the stout little 
vessel, and she trembles in every limb; no joke, when the bitter 
wind, or the blinding rain, or baffling snow lashes the face, to tramp 
round at the capstan, to drag up the trawl, or even if steam be used 
to haul it from the sea. And there are the wet nets to be coiled up 
by lantern light in the pitchy dark, and the fish to be sorted and 
prepared for packing and carriage home. 

Then there is the placing of the boxes of fish on board the 
carriers. The fleets are regularly visited by steamers, and sometimes 
by fast sailing boats, to collect and carry home the fish that has been 
caught. The men pack the fish in boxes and ferry them to the 
carriers in small boats. And a difficult and dangerous performance 
it is to swing the boxes on board. Low inthe stern though the 
carriers may be, yet the heaving sea tosses them up and down like 
cockle-shells, and often raises their rail high above the little boats 
below, which, in their turn, are danced about hither and thither, 
high and low, now in danger of being smashed against the carrier’s 
side, and now suddenly swung far away. 

To heave boxes aboard in seas like this requires strength and 
dexterity indeed. Here stands a stout athlete of a man poised on 
the thwart of a boat, and holding aloft a big box of fish. Crash! 
the boat bumps against the iron side of the carrier. Swing ! the box 
has gone, but the next second another wave has washed the boat 
away, and she is see-sawing and leaping at her rope some distance 
off. Had he not swung the box aboard at that very second, he 
would have toppled over with his heavy burden, down into the 
boat itself, or overboard into the seething sea, or, at the very 
best, he would have lost his chance and had to nurse his heavy box 
until another favourable moment ; as it is, he is heaving at another 
trunk and preparing to swing it aboard at the smallest opportunity. 

This sort of thing is going on round a large part of the carrier. 
The small craft are flocking near like a covey of birds. They have 
cast their ropes aboard and are fastened tight, but the heaving sea 
causes them to jump and strain and see-saw at their ropes in the 
shadow of the rolling hull. 

Boarding the fish lasts for an hour or more, and sometimes 1,500 
or 1,600 boxes are put onthe carrier. Then, when the boats are all 
cast off, full speed ahead is the word, and away steams the vessel for 
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Billingsgate, or other ports such as Yarmouth or Hull, at ten and a 
half miles an hour. 

The fishing fleet may be 300 miles from Billingsgate, but the 
carriers are pretty punctual. ‘They know where the various fleets are 
to be found, and they appear amongst the smacks with admirable 
regularity. Should they come at night, a hissing flight of rockets 
betokens their presence. Then the fleet begins to cluster round 
from all sides, yet keeping a safe distance, and soon the small boats 
will pass between. Strong, stout boats they are, almost half as broad 
as they are long; strong, and stout too, are the smacks themselves, 
and strong and stout the carriers. 

They all need their strength for steady, regular work on the wild 
North Sea. For if it has its delightful days of summer it has its 
madly rough weather of winter. The huge waves come crashing along, 
smashing and swamping everything within their power. 

The steam carriers are of somewhat unusual shape—that is, 
the bow runs up very high, but the bulwark slopes sharply down 
to the stern. Thus they can cut through mountainous waves and 
yet keep their decks fairly dry, while their powerful engines send their 
hull steadily along in heavy weather. 

The coming of the carrier is a great event of the day in the 
deep-sea fisher’s life, but the hauling of the trawl is another. Even 
the most seasoned veteran shows some interest in this, to see what 
fish is in the great net. Then there are the meals, and, of course, 
fish forms a chief article of diet. No persons can get fresher fish 
than the smacksmen, an advantage which perhaps they do not fully 
appreciate. 

So the time wears along, marked by heavy bursts of toilsome 
work, some hours of leisure, and spells of sleep. Day follows day, 
until at length the two months have passed, and the smack returns 
for her week at home. 

Steam trawlers are making their appearance on the fishing- 
grounds. They are usually specially built vessels of about 100 
tons ; they can steam well and are fashioned on lines fit for the rough 
weather they have to encounter. 

Such a vessel will probably have a trawl-beam of elm nearly 
60 feet long. To each end is fixed an iron foot or runner, like the 
runner of a sledge, which, resting on the bottom of the sea, raises 
the beam a yard or so above the ground. The top of the net’s 
mouth is fastened to the beam, the lower being weighted to drag 
it down, and keep it gaping open. Its length is about 60 feet, 
but it gradually narrows to the end called the bag, where the 
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meshes are closer. Near the mouth the meshes are about two 
inches in size. 

To work this huge and heavy net a steam winch and wire 
hawsers are used. As it sweeps along at a depth of sometimes 
nearly 200 feet, its weight through the water lowers the steamer’s 
speed to about half its usual rate, and causes the vessel to roll 
horribly—to a landsman—from side to side. And so she swings 
along, rolling from port to starboard, gathering up a rich gleaning 
from the sea. 

And sometimes the catch is a very good one. As the steam 
winch gets to work, and presently the huge beam comes up, and 
the “bag” of the net floats on the uneven surface of the water, 
it is seen full of a phosphorescent heap. With a right goodwill 
it is drawn aboard, and when it is unfastened the fish fall on 
deck knee-deep about the lucky men. Imagine standing literally 
knee-deep in fish, glittering aud gleaming and slimy, in the pale 
starlight. 

There is a monster halibut, perhaps 300 lbs. in weight, some 
big cod, a dog-fish, skate, herring, flat fish in number, and haddock 
galore. Haddock, perhaps, are the greatest in quantity, then cod 
or flat-fish of various sizes; but whatever they are, all the varieties 
are sorted into the boxes, and back goes the trawl-net into the sea. 

Once upon a time floating grog-shops, called cépers, used to 
cruise among the fleets, and cause incalculable mischief. They hailed 
from foreign ports, Dutch, German, or Belgian, and sold an utterly 
vile and abominable liquor called aniseed brandy, which used to inflame 
even the strong North Sea fishermen to madness. Further, when 
money ran low, as it is apt to do when wasted in drink, fish and gear 
belonging to the boat were stolen at times, and exchanged for the 
vicious stuff. And when, after an orgie on the céfer, the men were 
returning drunken to their smack, some of them have gone to the 
bottom through their inability to manage their craft properly ; worse 
still, it is said that some men became so maddened that, after raging 
like demons, they have sprung overboard and sunk like lead in the 
watery depths. 

But in 1882 the practical Mission to the Deep-Sea Fishermen was 
started, having as one of its chief objects opposition to the céper. 
It sold tobacco as the céfers did, but much cheaper ; it has supplied 
good and readable literature instead of the vile stuff offered by the 
floating grog-shops; it has attended to the injuriesand sores of the fisher- 
men. The Mission vessels, nearly a dozen in number, are floating 
churches, libraries, and dispensaries, and three of them are well- 
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equipped hospitals for the treatment of serious injuries, such as the 
breakages of limbs. In a few years the céfers were nearly all driven 
off the sea by the spirited and cheerful opposition. 

Herring fishing is the crown or flower of the smacksmen’s year. 
Literally, miles of nets are used in the industry. The “harrin”— 
as the men call them—swim in shoals, and trawl-nets are not 
used. The boat slips out from harbour, with her nets duly 
coiled, and shoots away to meet the shoals. Overhead float the 
gulls, sharp-eyed and ready to pounce when the herring swing in 
sight. 

Presently, over goes a buoy, made of sheepskin and puffed out 
with air; the net is attached to the buoy, and as the boat flies 
onward, the net with corks to float it, stretches over the sea. To the 
other end of the net leads are fastened, which sink it in the water. 
Then, when the long net is out, the men wait. 

Look ! a bright gleam flashes on the water. It floats onward 
toward the buoyed-up line, and the men gaze with eager interest ; 
will it sway still further onward to where the deadly net hangs, 
ready to clasp the silvery “harrin” in a last embrace? Yes, the 
shoal is coming this way! One buoy bobs under, then another, 
and then the whole line of corks plunges beneath the waves. The 
fishers begin to move. First, one buoy is hauled in, and then the 
width of netting is seen thickly studded with the silvery fish. They 
tried to swim their way onward, but the meshes caught their gills, 
and they are prisoners, held fast. 

Heavy work is this, the hauling in of the huge net—perhaps 
three thousand yards of it—filled with weeds and sea rubbish, as 
well as fish. The hold is soon loaded with a glittering mass, and as 
the boat becomes piled with her cargo she heaves but heavily to 
the roll of the sea. She is becoming too full, and the skipper must 
spread his sails for home. 

Herring are surface or floating fish. Like pilchards and mackerel 
they are found not far from the surface of the sea, though even a 
splash from some outside body will send them diving downward. 
Other denizens of the deep, called bottom fish, are found, as the 
name implies, not far from the bottom of the sea. These fish, 
which are principally haddock, cod, plaice, soles, and turbot, are 
caught by the trawl-nets or by line. 

On some parts of our coasts nets are spread for surface fish 
near the shore. The tide runs far out, and leaves the sands or 
mud-flats nearly dry. A line of poles is fastened in the sand, 
leading out to sea, and with nets hung between ; at the end of the 
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line an almost complete circle of other poles is placed, with 
openings near the end of the first line, thus : 


| 2 
yon 


Shore.’ _ Poles and Nets. 
s 


The fish come in with the tide, which runs far in over the sand, 
and finding the barrier of net-joined poles, they turn out to sea, 
and, the fisher hopes, find themselves embraced in the circle and 
entangled in his snares. 

Fishing goes on more or less all round our coasts; but the 
Doggerbank, in the North Sea, is perhaps the chief cruising ground. 
It is a lofty table-land under the water, some 20,000 square miles 
in extent, and is divided into several districts. These have different 
names, such as the North-west Flat, the South-west Flat, the Weli 
Bank, Great Fisher’s Bank, and Silver Pits. Out of the last-named 
masses of soles have been taken. 

Indeed, the whole North Sea is full of fish. Its floor is very 
undulating, now rising into hills, now descending into valleys. 
The fish retire into the hollows in the winter, and here the trawl-net 
sweeps them up. Cod and ling, and some others, are sometimes 
caught byline. The bait are whelks or mussels, herring or lamprey. 
A cod-line extends for miles, and is studded with hooks placed at 
certain intervals, but perhaps only one-tenth of them take fish. 
When caught, the cod is kept alive, if possible, for a live cod is 
worth double the price of dead ones. For this purpose there is 
usually a well on board the smacks, where the cod can be placed, 
and in large fishing ports they are placed in perforated trunks 
in the dock water. 

These are the three chief methods of fishing around Britain: 
the seine or drift-net is for the herring ; the trawi for the bottom fish ; 
and the lines also for cod, ling, and others. The seine is sometimes 
shot from the shore ; that is, the single long net, having a line of 
cork above and a weighted line below, is let down from 2 rowing- 
boat, which sweeps round in a semicircle near the beach. Being 
thus let down, the net is afterwards drawn ashore by end-ropes, and 
the men quickly hurry to the fateful spot, where, as the end draws 
near, the silvery fish leap and sparkle in the sunshine. 

Moored nets are sometimes used in estuaries, while crabs and 
lobsters find their way into lobster-pots—cages made of wickerwork, 
which afford an easy way down, but a very difficult way up. 
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The fishing-boats differ somewhat in different parts, being the 
results of experience as to the requirements of the various seas and 
shores. 

The South Devon trawler, for instance, is built to suit the choppy 
Channel waves as well as the calm bays. The Brixham boat is very 
massive ; she looks clumsy above water, but beneath, her shape is 
nearly as fine as a racing yacht; her bows are keen and sharp, ready 
to cut through any water, her sides and bulwarks stout enough to 
stand any strain. The nastiest of Channel waters may leap and 
thunder against her sides in vain ; as a rule she stands firm, buoyant 
and staunch, when even the liners have hard work among the 
steep and foaming greenseas. Dark coloured the hulls, dark coloured 
the sails, a Brixham fleet swings away out to sea in most picturesque 
fashion ; the sails lean over till the rim of the boat seems like enough 
to ship water, but she keeps dry, and skims along at a headlong rate. 

Penzance, again, sends forth luggers, high picturesque craft, with 
two masts, and with stem full-bowed. Their sails are four-sided, and 
spread from a yard hung obliquely from the mast. Some Scotch 
boats are shaped like a mackerel, tapering toward both ends; a large 
lug sail set on the one mast well forward carries her along at a splen- 
did speed, if the wind be at all favourable, while the freedom from 
rigging of the middle part gives openness and room for stowing away 
very heavy loads. But she could not be worked so easily in the 
choppy cross seas of the Channel as a Brixham trawler, which costs 
about £1,200, or even £1,600 when ready for her work. 

The East Coast smacks are among the finest small vessels in the 
world. They are built for strength, and they are built also for deft 
and dexterous handling amid a rare welter of wind and water. They 
have two masts and half a dozen sails. In shape, too, they are some- 
thing like the Brixham trawlers, though, perhaps, somewhat less mas- 
sive, and of lighter draught. The East Coast smacks are usually of 
some roo tons register, while away down to the South-West few are 
over half that size. 

Some years ago there was another fishery employing many men. 
This was the hunt ofthe whale. Vessels for this purpose used to hail 
from Hull, from Peterhead and from Dundee. They carried several 
strong boats armed with harpoons and ropes, and the men would row 
from the ship up to a whale in one of these boats. When sufficiently 
near, a harpoon with an immense length of line attached was 
vigorously thrown at the whale, and then, like a salmon which is 
hooked, away he would go. 

Reappearing after a lapse of twenty minutes or so, the unfortunate 
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monster was lanced and harpooned again and again, until amid 
mighty struggles it died. | Sometimes a boatload of men was over- 
turned by the lashings of its enormous tail. The whale was, of course, 
valuable for its fat, which made oil, and for the whalebone it 
yielded. 

But whale-fishing is not what it was. At first sight there is not 
much connection between the freedom of the leviathans of the ocean 
and the garish gas and white electric light of our streets. But the 
use of these illuminants, and the discoveries of other materials for 
lubricating machinery than whale oil, have largely reduced the hunting 
of these monsters of the sea. They may gambol as they list, for 
there is not now such a demand for their blubber or their bone. 

At one time the British whaling fleet numbered over 150 vessels ; 
now they are undera score. It was also a fluctuating business, and 
that caused capitalists to be shy of embarking their money in these 
ventures. But steam has penetrated to even this branch of industry 
—possibly to endeavour to revive it, or, if we may be forgiven the 
pun, to put more “steam” and go into it. Yet with the advantages 
of steam-whalers, and even vessels passing the winter in Greenland, 
the fishery does not pay—a matter-of-fact test to which most things 
have to submit in this practical workaday world. 

So it looks as though whaling is doomed, especially as much oil 
is now obtained from seals, whose skins are also of commercial value. 
The sperm-whale fishery in the South Seas is chiefly in the hands of 
our American kinsmen. 

Yet if whale-hunting is declining, food fisheries are increasing— 
at all events in value. Statistics which have been collected under 
Government since 1885 point to a steady rise. The money value at 
the port of landing may be estimated at seven millions sterling yearly 
—figures which are far beyond those of Norway, Holland, France, or 
even of our Canadian brethren ; while in England and Wales alone it 
has been estimated that there are over 8,o00 boats and more than 
43,000 men and boys employed in the industry. 

' F. M. HOLMES. 





4 BUFFALO RUN AT ONE TREE 
CREEK. 


NBROKEN plain, rolling as far as the eye can reach in an 
endless succession of hill and hollow, scantily covered with 
short grass—not making a smooth sward like an English lawn, nor yet 
dotted with myriads of flowers as the prairies are popularly supposed 
to be, but short, coarse wire-grass, growing in little tufts, betfeen 
which the hard thirsty clay soil shows plainly, baked by the hot sun 
of July and August toa dirty yellow colour, shaded in basins where 
it is less parched with a faint tinge of green. On a knoll, beside 
one of the larger hollows, still containing a little water, was pitched 
a survey camp, consisting of four tents and a dozen Red River 
carts, and over all the bright August sun shone with the clearness 
and brilliancy of early autumn. More than the usual Sunday con- 
tent pervaded everything ; even the horses, standing knee-deep 
in the grass bordering the pond (called “ slough ” in the parlance of 
the West), seemed lazier and more drowsy than usual, enjoying the 
warm fresh air and their well-earned rest. In one of the tents, 
whose door flaps were thrown wide, two men were lounging, one 
on a camp-stretcher, and the other on a tumbled pile of blankets 
and buffalo robes. The small folding table bore an assortment of 
tin plates and cups containing the remnants of what we dignified by 
the title of lunch, a meal consisting of cold bacon, bread, apple-jack, 
and the ubiquitous tea that is the mainstay of a Canadian woods- 
man’s or plainsman’s life ; and the floor of the tent was littered with 
numbers of letters and papers. Yesterday had brought the mail 
courier, and the morning and previous night had been spent in 
revelling in the unusual luxury of a good square read, all the more 
relished as fully two months had passed without a word from the 
outside world or a sight of any face other than those of the ten men 
of the party. 

Colton lay back among his blankets puffing a short pipe con- 
tentedly and reading over and over again two letters, but giving most 
of his attention to the one in feminine characters, his cheerful English 
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face fairly beaming with pleasure and happiness, not unnoticed by the 
other man, who, with his hands behind his head, was gazing idly out 
of the tent door, his face not at all a reflection of Colton’s. There 
was a stir among the horses, the clink of a bell, and my old bronco 
came into the field of view and stirred my thoughts a bit. 

“ Confound your luck, whatever it is,” Isaid. ‘ Let’s take a ride 
round towards the next camp-ground, look up water, and see if we 
can’t pick up an antelope. What do you say to that for a change?” 

“J am with you like a shot, my boy,” said Colton, the spirit of 
the sportsman awakening at once. He bundled the letters into 
a pocket ; I called to one of the men, and swiftly making our 
preparations by exchanging camp-slippers for boots and spurs, 
we instructed the cook to keep dinner for us, and in a few minutes 
were swinging at an easy trot towards the north-west. 

A Canadian born, and having lived under canvas for years, I pre- 
ferred to follow the custom of the country ; while Colton, a Briton 
of Britons, held firmly to the opinion that everything English was 
necessarily the best. Our outfit and get-up differed therefore in 
many things. My horse was an old sorrel bronco, thoroughly tried 
and steady under fire, accustomed to the crack of the rifle, with 
as keen zest in an antelope hunt as his rider; in fact, Old Hal 
always seemed to think, for the first mile, that he could easily catch 
an antelope, though by the time he had chased cadri that distance 
he was generally convinced that he was outpaced, and showed a 
willingness to stop. Colton, who had a weakness for doing a little of 
everything, had bought a young and partly-broken horse, a “ buck- 
skin,” at Cypress, and was taking some pains to finish its education 
himself, so that it fell far short of being the complete animal that 
Hal was. He wore irreproachable cord breeches, riding boots and 
spurs, shooting jacket and cloth cap, and rode an English saddle 
with iron stirrups ; while I was rigged out in a patched pair of cor- 
duroys, leather leggings, walking boots and Mexican spurs, and my 
choice was a Californian saddle with box stirrups and /apfaderos. 
Curiously enough, our taste in weapons was directly reversed, for 
while Colton had an affection for the American favourite, a repeating 
Winchester, and fairly bristled with cartridges carried in a belt around 
his waist, my choice is even to this day one of Holland’s single ex- 

presses, with 120 grains of powder behind a ‘45 calibre bullet, the 
rifle stuck through a sling on the horn of the saddle, and a dozen 
loads in a pouch at my waist. 

For some little time after leaving camp there was no sound but 
that of the horses’ hoofs crushing the crisp dry grass as they lazily 
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jogged over it, until when a mile or two had been passed we began 
to look out for antelope, riding on the tops of the highest rolls in the 
plain and searching the field with a double glass, an article almost 
indispensable in this sport, as the American prong-horn is a very small 
animal in comparison with his African cousins, and his colour so 
closely resembles the parched surface on which he lives that keen 
sight is required to distinguish him from a tuft of grass or large thistle. 
Some miles out, ourselves undiscovered, we saw a fine buck, and 
while trying to circumvent him I found that Colton was dividing the 
honours of an attack of “ague” with his bronco. As our heads rose 
over the line of a hill, the caé77 appeared about five hundred yards 
distant in a curious basin-shaped depression in the prairie, of which 
the ridge in front of us formed the circular rim. One look showed 
that our horses could get no nearer, so we accordingly picketed them 
in the hollow in which we were sheltered, and I, by virtue of age and 
experience, directed the attack. 

“Our only chance,” I said, “‘ is to keep along the outside of this 
ridge and sheltered by it, and work round towards him in the hope 
that the ridge may bring us near enough for a shot, or be cut by a 
crossing valley, or that he may feed nearer. He doesn’t look as if 
my old white hat would humbug 4m. If you follow round to the 
right I will go this way. They have almost no sense of smell, and 
depend on sight for protection.” 

** All right,” said Colton, with a sort of hysterical quiver in his 
voice, his fingers gripping the rifle till they showed white under 
the red sunburn, and we separated ; but before I had gone more 
than a hundred yards the sheltering ridge failed me, through the 
hollow I walked in rising up and flattening out to its level. Hunters’ 
etiquette decreed that I must not encroach on my comrade’s ground, 
and therefore, being out of the hunt myself, I sat down to watch his 
movements, and very amusing they were. Stooping almost double, 
and stepping as softly as if approaching a camp of hostile Indians, 
with his rifle in readiness for instant use, he stole cautiously down 
the hollow, even breathing with care, but unluckily with his cap of 
black and white tweed held well above the crest of the hill ; and in 
the same direction the unsuspecting buck fed slowly, so that the 
whole result turned on which first sighted the other. Nearer and 
nearer they approached, and I, seeing that he must be directly oppo- 
site the game and well within two hundred yards, beckoned frantically 
to him to look up and take his shot. But Colton had apparently 
fixed a point to be reached before showing himself, and the cloth cap 


moved slowly on to within the buck’s line of sight ; the next moment 
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he was staring at it. Up and down went his graceful head in the 
movement of excited curiosity peculiar to him, and then followed a 
swift run that brought him within sixty yards of Colton. A steady 
stare at the crouching man, a frightened wheel, and he was off like 
the wind, while Colton, having gained his distance, crawled cautiously 
up the hill for his long-wished-for shot. An anxious look—nothing. 
Still higher—nothing. Then at my derisive yell of “ Ah, tenderfoot ! ” 
he searched the hollow and stood upright to find master cadri at 
least half a mile away, wondering, as I suggested, “ what that idiot 
was after.” Colton took my chaff and ill-temper, for there was some 
of the latter, very good-naturedly, and acknowledged that he had 
been so excited that he had looked nowhere but straight ahead, 
keeping as he fancied well under cover. 

A further trot brought us in among numberless ravines and 
gullies to what is known as Dead Lodge Cajion, on the Red Deer 
River, and a weird and dismal place it is. How it got its name or 
why, I know not ; but Indian nomenclature, seldom at fault, is here 
singularly appropriate. The great river, working for ages of geologic 
time, has cut its channel several hundred feet below the level of 
the plain, and tears fiercely down its course at the bottom ; the ver- 
tical banks showing the many-coloured rocks, ironstones, and clays 
that compose the walls are destitute of all signs of life or vegetation, 
and for miles on either side scarce a blade of grass brightens the 
hideous desolation. Broken and scored by branching caijions, it is 
difficult to realise that water alone has wrought the curious and 
ghostly effects that make the place in the minds of the Indians the 
abode of Maché Manitou and his attendant demons. 

“ Confound the dismal hole! it has given me the creeps,” said 
Colton, as we threaded our way back to the plain. “And yet, I 
ought to feel cheerful if any fellow should. You remember that I 
told you I had come out here because I had had a row with my 
father. Well, that was only part of it and I may as well tell you the 
whole now. The fact was that I was engaged to the sister of an 
old school chum, but my governor, influenced, I believe, by the 
manager of his works, refused to sanction it, and as I was, while in 
England, entirely dependent on him, I lost my temper and came 
out here, as many another idiot has done, to make my fortune. I 
need not tell you that I have not made it. I tried working for a 
Canadian farmer, with the vague idea that it would be like the life of 
an English gentleman farmer ; but the few months I could stand of 
hard work, hard living, poor pay, and no prospects, and, worst of all, 
coarse and rough society, taught me the vast difference. Then I 
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met you ; and though I have enjoyed the summer and seen a bit of 
country, I am no nearer independence than I was at home. So you 
can fancy that I ought to be happy when I say that my governor 
has found out that after all he is my governor, overlooked it all, and 
written to say that he will not only give me a sort of junior partner- 
ship, but has even spoken to—er—er—er 3 

“The inexpressible she?” I broke in with a laugh. 

“Yes ; and I’ve heard from her as well ; so, in short, I’ll sail for 
England as soon as you take the party in at the close of the survey; 
and—er—er—that’s her likeness,” he concluded rather lamely, handing 
over the photo of a sweet-faced English girlh He was again glowing 
with happiness, and I fear there was some envy in my thoughts as I 
congratulated him. Fortune seemed so confoundedly partial : here 
was a fellow after a year of mild roughing it coming in for all sorts of 
good luck, while I had taken wind and storm, summer's heat and insect 
pests and winter’s cold and misery, year after year with no prospect of 
better luck. And yet one could not be really envious of Colton, a fellow 
in whom there was no guile, though not an Israelite by a good deal, 
and thoroughly on the square ; and besides, we were after antelope, 
and envy and the blue devils cannot exist through an afternoon’s 
hunt. 

We were now well out on the plains again, and as Maché Manitou 
does not frighten antelope, I was not astonished at seeing a couple 
in the rolling country to the south-west of the cafion, across a valley, 
and a couple of milesaway. They were fine bucks and whilst through 
a glass I studied a line of approach, I heard a hoarse whisper from 
Colton of: “I say, chief, what are those things? Look! look!” 

“ Buffalo! by the original great horn spoon,” and a thrill ran 
through me as in single file, walking slowly down a slope in the 
valley, appeared a small band of eleven of them. They were all bulls ; 
even at so great a distance that could be easily decided. The cows 
are clad in a curly or wavy coat that is almost a fleece and they alone 
supply the robes for our sleighs and carioles ; while the coat of the 
bulls is very long and shaggy over the hump and shoulder, but short 
and smooth over quarters and ribs, the animals thus appearing tre- 
mendously heavy in the forehand, and quite different from their 
ladies. 

Colton was shivering again with excitement ; even the prospect 
of a comfortable income and bride im futuro paled before the 
present delight of a buffalo run; and truly, next to the ecstasy of 
striking a heavy salmon on light tackle, there is no pleasure to equal 
the first sight of big game. Off saddle, and cinch up the horses, and 
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then, keeping among the depressions and coulées of the valley, we 
rode gently toward the band, now walking in single file down a 
buffalo trail, now scattering to feed. Riding by balance with a long 
stirrup I could not get my broad-soled boots fairly into the stirrups, 
but as I had determined that that little bull’s tongue should go into 
camp behind my saddle I turned up the /apaderos, or stiff leather 
covers, and thrust my toes well home under them, so well home, 
indeed, that I could not without difficulty extricate them, and if Old 
Hal went down I was a “ gone coon.” 

“ Now Colton, old chap,” I said, as we drew nearer,“ we will trot 
or walk up as closely as possible, and then put the spursin. Try to 
separate one from therest. Bulls won’t run very fast for the first mile, 
as they don’t take fright and get up steam as the cows do. So push 
your cayuse at first go off. ‘He may bea bit shy but after he gets warmed 
up he'll run all right. Above all things, if you strike a badger earth 
let his head go ; the faintest touch of the reins crossing one of the 
knolls honeycombed by badger-holes and you’ll be down, horse and 
man. If you let his head go he'll get you through all right, but a touch 
of the bit will bring you to grief—mind that. We must charge in 
among and scatter them out if possible, and then stick to one till 
he drops. After you kill, get up on the nearest knoll and look out 
forme. I'll do the same for you ; and now—adelante.” Keep- 
ing to leeward to avoid all risk of discovery, for we must lose no 
chances, though bos bison doesn’t worry himself overmuch about the 
scent of enemies, being too big and strong to dread the puny 
coyote or cowardly prairie wolf, we trotted gently through the 
shallow valley of One Tree Creek, now and again catching 
glimpses of the broad backs of our game in the rolls of the plain 
beyond. Old Hal had known that the tightening of his cinch meant 
work of some kind, and now, with his sharp ears pricked forward and 
his fine nostrils sniffing the almost-forgotten scent, was holding his 
head high for a look. The buckskin’s senses, too, were awakened, 
all drowsiness had vanished, the careless jog was gone, and one could 
feel that the strong muscles were tautened by excitement as the swift 
trot carried us forward. Nearer and nearer we swung, keeping well 
down in the hollows and steering by the sun, while the unsuspicious 
bulls scatter and gather. A glimpse of them among the hills, 
and I can feel the delicious thrill yet. Another glimpse, and Old 
Hal has seen and caught the fever. I look round at Colton, whose 
eyes are burning with excitement, and softly pull the rifle out of the 
sling. Two hundred yards, and still undiscovered. “ At the next 
hill, boy!” in a hoarse whisper, as I feel my heart fairly jumping 
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and the good horse strains at the bit. ‘‘ Keep cool ”—though I am 
shivering myself. A hundred yards to the last shelter —fifty—a dozen 
—‘“vamos !” and with the wild, glorious delirium at its height, we 
clear the rise and rush furiously upon the quarry. One bull, leading 
the others by a dozen yards, kept on towards the right, and after 
him Colton reined the buckskin, answering with a wave of his hand 
and rifle to my yell “ Adios,” for there was no sign of buck ague 
or nervousness about him now ; he sat in his saddle as if he had 
grown there, while the pony’s fidgety trot had given place to a 
splendid rushing gallop, as they disappeared towards the north, and 
the first crack of the Winchester echoed through the hollows. The 
remainder of the herd wheeled sharply and struck westward in a 
startled, lumbering canter, going much faster than they appeared to do; 
and with my eyes on the nearly black hide of the coveted youngster, 
I followed in hot pursuit. No need for a guiding bit for that small 
head ; the reins lie untouched on the graceful neck now stretched 
forward in a swift gallop, as the gallant horse, with the fire of many 
a former hunt in his veins, swept over hill and hollow well up on the 
right flank of the snorting band, and the thunder of hoofs on the 
hard soil rattled through the air. My little friend could run much 
faster than his elder brothers, and had so well sheltered himself 
among their huge carcases that the one or two shots I fired showed 
no result, until a sudden turn of the herd to the left exposed him in 
front of them, and my snap-shot taking effect on his horn, down he 
came with a stumble. A swing in the saddle, a pressure on the left 
stirrup, and Hal shot into the gap ; and I gave a sigh of relief at the 
feeling that I had him all to myself, as now, thoroughly frightened, 
he sped at redoubled pace over the rough and hilly prairie to 
escape. But he was not mine yet; he would run up the long 
slopes of the hills and then wheel and charge furiously down the 
more abrupt descents, and as Hal had to slacken his speed at down- 
ward slopes, at each turn the bull gained a few yards on the now 
tiring horse and seemed untouched by the bullets I snapped at him. 
How the little brute did run! Over hill and dale we tore at furious 
speed, now scattering the gravel on a knoll, now brushing through 
the long grass of a coulée, and over the rough ground the bull 
increased his distance at every stride. A small plateau of a hundred 
yards in extent gave me the opportunity I sought ; a word to Hal 
is answered by a splendid rush that reduces that forty yards to 
twenty, the eye flashes clear along back- and fore-sights as buffalo 
and horse rise in their stride, and clearly through the rattle of hoofs 
as I pull the trigger comes back the pat of the striking ball that 
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proclaims a successful shot. Abandoning his hitherto successful 
tactics, he now ran down a long gentle slope towards the creek—the 
spurs unused till this moment were plied, the plucky horse responded, 
and we raced up alongside feeling that he was ours at last. I leaned 
out of the saddle holding the rifle within a few feet of the buffalo’s 
shoulder ; my finger was in the act of pressing the trigger when 
down he fell. Hal, convinced that it was only another ruse, attempted 
to stop dead, and in consequence I was thrown nearly out of the 
saddle—in fact, only saving myself by a frantic clutch at the mane, 
Hal, luckily for me, standing like a rock whilst I twisted my boots 
out of the stirrups and dismounted from the now panting bronco. I 
could hardly believe my eyes ; there lay the bull stone dead. My last 
bullet had struck him on the quarter and, as I afterwards found, passed 
through his heart and lodged in his left shoulder; and yet he had 
run fully three hundred yards with apparently undiminished speed 
before he fell. But he was mine at last. Offsaddling and giving Hal 
a rub over with a bunch of grass, I walked up the nearest hill and 
swept the plain for a sight of Colton ; but the horizon was unbroken 
save for the solitary tree that gave the creek its name, and a search with 
the glass for some moments showing no moving object, I concluded 
that Colton had finished his hunt, and that his game, like mine, 
having fallen in a hollow Imust look him up. So I cut out the usual 
trophies of tongue and heart, saddled, gave a glance to mark the 
surroundings in order to recognise the spot, and pushed the good 
horse as nearly as I could guess in the direction of the spot where 
we had separated, this happening to be towards the One Tree. 
Passing through the lumpy country over which my chase had led me 
I crossed the creek valley, searching the field with my glass, and 
Old Hal, guided by either scent or instinct and beginning to recover 
his spirits and strength, struck an almost direct line north-eastward at a 
gentle trot. Thoroughly satisfied with my luck, and encouraging and 
patting brave Old Hal, I mused over the last few hours from the sight 
of the first antelope to thatmoment. Every thrill of hope and doubt was 
lived over and re-enjoyed—the long approach with nerves strung as we 
drew nearer ; the delightful rush with horse and man in perfect 
sympathy ; the few moments of anxiety until I had singled out my 
game ; the gradual dawning fear that Hal was outpaced after each 
missed shot ; and then the last glorious charge down the long hollow, 
with the flush of victory as we closed upon him ; and lastly, the 
satisfaction and astonishment that he was actually dead from that 
not easy snap shot. And Colton—good old Colton, lucky beggar— 
an assured income, a pretty wife, and a successful run after one of 
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the last few buffalo on the plains. I rose sharply over a ridge in 
the prairie. Standing sullenly in the nearest hollow is the large bull, 
and the start he gives at my appearance tells that his shoulder is 
broken, I send a bullet through his heart as I pass him, putting the 
noble brute out of his pain and swing rapidly on to where the little 
buckskin stands with down-drooped head and no response to Hal’s 
greeting whinny—his foreleg is broken. But what is that among the 
grass tufts beyond ?—a shattered rifle-stock ; and here too lies the 
plucky English lad. The comely face I had last scen glowing with 
health, pleasure, and excitement is now cold and still, turned up to 
the afternoon sky, its wholesome colour changed to a dull livid ashen 
hue, while a small spot of crimson stains his under lip. His first 
buffalo hunt had been his last ; keenly intent on his game, he had 
crossed a knoll riddled with badger-holes, the young horse had come 
down beneath him, and Colton, turning over once, had broken his 
neck and died without pain. The shadows of the lonely One Tree 
lengthen and shorten as the seasons pass over the desolate prairie ; 
a rude wooden headboard marks his grave, and near by lie the 
bleaching bones of his horse and the buffalo. Thus ends his day of 
hope and happiness ; truly “ against ill chances men are seldom sad.’ 


L. R. ORD. 
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CURIOSITIES OF PEARLS. 


HAT one of the most highly-valued of precious gems should 

owe its origin to a distemper in the creature that produces 

it‘is no less strange than true. A grain of sand has insinuated 

itself between the soft mantle of the oyster and the shell, and to get 

rid of the annoyance the animal throws over it some of the calcareous 

secretion which it has power to exude, adding thereto in proportion 

to the amount of inconvenience it continues to feel. The result of 

these successive layers of “ mother-of-pearl” upon the foreign sub- 

stance, which gradually assumes a spherical shape, is the rare and 
beautiful gem known to us as the pearl of commerce. 

The pearl is, in fact, nothing more than a pellet, varying in size, 
composed of the same shining, hard, calcareous matter, called nacre 
or mother-of-pearl, which lines the shells of many molluscs, espe- 
cially those of the oyster and mussel tribes. They are found stick- 
ing fast to the lining whence they spring, or distinct in the bodies of 
the animals which produce them, lying loose in the substance of the 
creature itself, commonly in its thickest and most fleshy part. In 
either case the cause of the production of the pearl is some irritating 
influence upon the oyster itself. There are many kinds of shells, 
not only bivalves, but spiral shells also, in which pearls occur ; 
indeed, it would seem that all polished nacreous shells are 
capable of producing them, though the oyster family excels in 
the art. Only three kinds of pearl-producing bivalves are, however, 
commonly sought after by the pearl-fishers. One of these is a kind 
of mussel now very rare, but whether more plentiful formerly than 
at present is not known ; they are principally found in the north end 
of the Red Sea and on the Egyptian side, and near an ancient port 
called Myos Hermos, to the northward of Cossair. The second kind 
of shell is called “ pinna.” It is broad and semicircular at the top, 
decreasing gradually until it turns sharp at the lower end, where the 
hinge is. The outside is rough and figured, of a beautiful red colour, 
and sometimes three feet long, and extremely brittle ; the inside 
lined with the richly ornamental mother-of-pearl. The third kind 
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of pearl-shell is the only one which can be said to bear any 
resemblance to the oyster, though even this is evidently of a different 
genus. The colours of pearls differ according to the shells in which 
they are found. The first kind often produce those of a fine shape 
and excellent lustre, but seldom of that very fine colour which 
enhances their price. The second kind produce pearls having the 
reddish cast of the inner shell of the “pinna” itself, which seems to 
confirm the opinion of Réaumur that the pearls are formed from the 
glutinous fluid which makes the ‘first rudiments of the shell. An 
eminent authority on the subject has given it as his opinion that the 
pearl found in this shell is the *“‘ penim ” or “ peninim” of Scripture, 
and that this name is derived from its redness. The English trans- 
lation of the Scripture, erroneous and inaccurate in many things more 
material, transforins this “‘ peninim” into rubies, without any other 
foundation than identity of colour. ‘The Greeks, however, have 
translated it literally “ pina” or “ pinna,” and the shell they call 
“pinnicus” ; while many places are named in the writings of Strabo, 
Theophrastus, Elian, and Ptolemy as being famous for this kind 
of pearl. The third sort of shell produces pearls of extreme white- 
ness, called “darra” or “dora” in Arabic, which seems to be a 
general term applied to all kinds of pearls in Scripture, whereas the 
“‘peninim” is one in particular. But though the character of this 
pearl lies in its exceptional whiteness, there are from all accounts 
several shades or differences in it, the best having the appearance of a 
solution of alum, limpid, milky-like, and even with a certain almost 
imperceptible cast of a fiery colour. The size of the pearl varies 
according to the time it has been in process of manufacture, and 
according to the extent of its irritating cause. Climate, also, has no 
doubt something to do with it, as the largest and finest specimens 
are found in warm-water districts, while the mussels and oysters of 
colder waters, like those of Great Britain, do not seem to be capable 
of yielding very large, though they afford many small, pearls. 

It has also been observed that some of the most beautiful pearls 
are produced in those places of the sea where fresh water falls—such 
as, for example, those obtained southward of Suakim in the Red Sea, 
where there is abundance of fresh water, and in the island of Foosht. 
The modest mussel, in fact, which abounds in many fresh-water 
rivers, and certain other bivalves (scientifically called anodons, 
because they “have no posterior teeth at the hinge ”), often contain 
very fine pearls. During the last century pearls worth £10,000 
were taken from mussels in the river Tay, and the pearl fishery 
of Scotland, where the people seek the pearl animals in the slime 
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of rivers, at the present day affords employment to many hundreds 
of persons, and yields a profit of several thousands a year. 

The value of pearls has been in all ages commensurate with 
their beauty. In the East, especially, they have been greatly admired, 
and enormous sums of money have been paid for them. Pliny 
observes that pearls are the most valuable and excellent of all 
precious stones ; and from our Saviour’s comparing the Kingdom of 
Heaven to a pearl, it is evident they must have been held in very 
high estimation at that time. It is said that Julius Caesar gave a 
pearl to the mother of Marcus Brutus that was valued at £4 48,417 Ios. 
of our present money; and Cleopatra dissolved one worth 
£250,000 in vinegar, which she drank at a supper with Marc 
Antony. From time immemorial there have been fisheries of pearl 
in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, and in the bays of Ceylon ; and 
when Columbus arrived in the Gulf of Paria, on his first voyage to 
America, he was astonished to find the precious gems abounding 
there in unparalleled quantities. His men landed, and saw the 
Indian women adorned with splendid pearls round their arms as 
well as round their necks ; but their possessors seem to have been 
perfectly ignorant of the true value of the gems, as it is recorded 
that an Indian woman gave one of the sailors four rows of her pearls 
merely in exchange for a broken earthenware plate. The Spanish 
king forbade anyone to go within fifty leagues of the place where such 
riches were found without the royal permission, and took possession 
of the fisheries for himself ; but so cruelly did the Spaniards behave 
to the natives, making them perforce dive for them, and brutally ill- 
treating them when they were unsuccessful in pearl-finding, that “‘ one 
morning at dawn the Indians assailed the Spaniards, made a san- 
guinary slaughter of them, and, with dancing and leaping, ate them, 
both monks and laymen.” 

The islands of Cubagua and Margarita were the principal seats 
of the pearl fishery, which was also carried on extensively in the Gulf 
of Paria itself, on the coast of Cumana. 

The deep-water fishery—that is to say, the fishery in about 
twelve fathoms—is conducted now pretty much as it was in 
Columbus’s time. Men accustomed from their infancy to an am- 
phibious sort of life, and trained to be expert divers, are engaged at 
the work, and go down naked into the sea in order to pick up the 
marvellous pearl-breeders which lie at the bottom. They may bring 
up a prize or a blank, but down they go time after time, spending 
their lives in the occupation, and finding a reward either in wages or 
in a co-partnership in the lottery upon which they are engaged. 
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In Ceylon, the pearl-fishers go out in company in their boats. Each 
boat carries twenty men, of whom ten are rowers and ten divers. 
The divers take turn and turn about at plunging, and remain under 
water for a minute and a half or two minutes. Some of them are 
said to be able to stay down as long as five minutes, but this power 
is exceptional, and only to be acquired by long practice. Trained to 
the work from childhood, the divers go down, with the greatest intre- 
pidity, to a depth of from four to ten fathoms. To assist them in 
their descent they use a large stone of red granite, having the 
smaller end bored so as to admit a rope, which is rove through it. 
When about to dive, the diver seizes this rope with the toes of his 
right foot, and with the left foot secures a network bag for his 
oysters. He then takes hold of another rope with his hands and is 
let down from the boat to his diving-ground, the stone helping 
to sink him. When at the bottom he casts himself loose from the 
stone, picks up his oysters, and when ready to return jerks the rope 
by which he was let down, and he is then hauled up, leaving the 
stone to be recovered by its own rope. The chief danger the 
divers have to encounter, after the preliminary physical difficulties 
attendant upon diving and working at so great a depth have been 
got over, is from ground-sharks. The divers in the Persian Gulf are 
wont to resort to magic and to religious enchantments in the hope 
of guarding against these horrible creatures ; but as an additional 
and more effectual precaution they are armed with a short stick, 
pointed at either end, which they thrust into the shark’s mouth, they 
themselves getting away while the monster is engaged in fretting 
over his uncomfortable meal. A story is related of one diver who, 
having explored a rock on which he expected to find oysters, was 
about to return to the surface of the water, when, casting his eyes 
upwards, he saw a huge ground-shark lying in wait for him, and 
cutting off his retreat. Terrified at the sight, and unable to get out 
of range, he was beginning to give himself up for lost when a happy 
thought occurred to him. He took his sharpened stake, which was 
too small to stop the jaws of the shark, and going to a sandy nook 
of the rock began to stir up the mud, and to make such “a dust in 
the water” as to effectually obscure the enemy’s vision. Having 
continued this till he was forced to quit for want of breath, he swam 
off hastily in another direction, and arrived at the surface exhausted 
but in safety. At the top he was rescued by the boat in attendance, 
practically none the worse for his alarming experience. Some of the 
divers are armed with a long knife, which they use not only asa 
defence against marine assailants but for the purpose of detaching 
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tenacious oysters, many of which, especially those of the strong “‘ byssus,” 
or moorings, adhere to the rock with a grip requiring great strength 
to overcome it. The diver having been pulled into the boat with his 
net full of oysters and mussels, the booty is taken on shore, and as 
soon as the vessel is unloaded the spoil (in Ceylon and the East 
Indies) is divided among the people to whom the proceeds belong, 
and eventually placed in holes dug in the ground to the depth of 
about two feet, or in small square hollow places, cleared and fenced 
round for the purpose, each person having his own separate division. 
As soon as the shell-fish have passed through a state of putrefaction 
and have become dry, they are easily opened, without the slightest 
danger of injuring the pearls, as might be the case if they were forced 
open when fresh, and the oyster or mussel is minutely examined for 
the precious gems. After cleaning and drying the pearls they are 
passed through a kind of sieve, according to their sizes ; the smallest 
are then sold as seed-pearls, and the rest put up to auction and sold 
to the highest bidder. The small or seed pearls, also called ounce 
pearls, from their being sold by the ounce and not by tale, are vastly 
the most numerousand common. As they increase in size their num- 
bers proportionately decrease, which is one reason of their great price. 
We have Scotch pearls frequently as big as a little tare, some as big 
as a large pea, and a few are occasionally found of the size of a horse- 
bean, although the last-named are usually of a bad shape, and of little 
value in proportion to their weight. 

There are two seasons for pearl-fishing : the first is in March and 
April, and the last in August and September ; and the more rain that 
falls in the year the more plentiful are the fisheries. 

In “A General View of the Writings of Linnzus,” by Richard 
Pulteney, M.D., p. 42, it is said that Linnzus made a remark- 
able discovery relating to the generation of pearls in the river 
pearl-mussel, a shell-fish, scientifically known as Jfya margariti- 
fera, found in several rivers of Great Britain and Ireland; that 
this fish will bear removal remarkably well; and that in some places 
they form reservoirs for the purpose of keeping it and taking out 
the pearl, which, in a certain period, will be renewed again. The 
discovery, however, concerned principally a method which Linnzus 
found of putting the bivalves into a state of producing pearls at his 
pleasure, though the final effect did not take place for several years ; 
but that in five or six years after the operation the pearl would have 
acquired the size of a “vetch.” Dr. Pulteney regrets that we are 
unacquainted with the means by which Linnzus accomplished this 
extraordinary operation, which must have been considered of great 
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importance, since it is recorded that the author was rewarded with a 
munificent premium from the States of the kingdom on that account. 

In Saxony the trade in fresh-water pearls dates from the year 
1610; a code of regulations exists in connection with it. The 
mussels and other “ anodons” are deposited in beds prepared for 
them, and examined every five years by means of special instruments. 
The yield varies from two te ten pearls from each, and with extra 
care and attention in the cultivation there is no doubt that the pro- 
duction would be increased. 

The Swedish Government established some beds on a similar 
principle, from which very satisfactory results were also obtained. 
The mussels, however, are gradually disappearing from many Euro- 
pean rivers where pearls formerly were found in large numbers, chiefly 
owing to the fact that the streams have been transformed into 
torrents by the rush of water from mountains and high hills, the 
rivers being thus rendered uninhabitable for the molluscs as well as 
for many kinds of fish. It is interesting to know that quite recently 
a distinguished scientist has discovered what he believes to be a 
practical method of procuring the manufacture of pearls through 
artifice. Should at any time the pearl market of the world be 
seriously menaced by the threatened exhaustion of the fisheries, 
human ingenuity is to step in and supply the demand. The process 
adopted is simply to bore holes in the shells of the pearl-oyster with 
a gimlet, introducing through these perforations little balls of glass 
and stopping the holes hermetically with corks. After four weeks’ 
time the balls of glass are found to be covered with a thin layer of 
pearl. In six months the layer has become of a sufficient thickness 
to be permanent, and the size of the jewel thus manufactured is in 
proportion to the period allowed to elapse. Of course, this has its 
limitation, inasmuch as the mollusc will not deposit nacre or mother- 
of-pearl indefinitely, its only object being to protect itself from irrita- 
tion by the intruder. The expert quoted is of opinion that pearls 
can be made of various colours to order by selection. 

The clever Chinese have several ingenious methods for making 
the pearl-yielders’ habit of covering foreign substances with mother- 
of-pearl useful as well as profitable. They open the shells of certain 
“anodons ” and keep them open by means of small wooden wedges ; 
they then carefully insert into the membranes of the oyster small 
figures of Buddha, and other objects of glass, wood, stone, or metal, 
afterwards withdrawing the wedges and putting the bivalve back into 
the bed. The little creatures not being in any way hurt by the pro- 
cess, soon cover the object with layers of the mother-of-pearl, and in 
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the course of a few months the secretion is so considerable as to 
amply remunerate those whose labour has been expended upon it. 
Valuable commercial articles are, in fact, frequently produced in this 
way, and prove a regular source of income to many of the wily 
Chinamen engaged in the work. The mother-of-pearl manufactory 
is brought to the greatest perfection at Jerusalem. The most beau- 
tiful shell of this kind is that of the “ peninim,” already mentioned ; 
but it is too brittle to be employed in any large pieces of workman- 
ship, whence the kind named “dora” is most usually employed ; 
and great quantities of this are daily brought from the Red Sea to 
Jerusalem. Of these, all the fine works—the crucifixes, the wafer- 
boxes, and the beads—are made, which are sent to the Spanish 
dominions in the New World, and produce a return incomparably 
greater than the staple of the greatest manufactory in the Old. 

The material of which the oyster makes its pearl being so plentiful 
and cheap, induced an ingenious American not long ago to apply for 
a patent for making real pearls by artificial means absolutely. If you 
take the shell of a pearl-oyster and scrape or grind off the outer coat, 
you find a sheet of about one-eighth of an inch in thickness of the 
precise substance which the mollusc deposits around any foreign 
body which gets caught under its mantle. Why not, says this experi- 
mentalist, take this sheet of nacre, dissolve it in acid, and then re- 
deposit the pearl in layers around a shot or a pea suspended in the 
solution, thus copying, as it were, the processes of Nature itself? The 
idea seems to open vast possibilities, for in this way pearls of any size 
or shape might be procured at the fancy of the operator. There 
would be no difficulty in turning them out as large as billiard balls, 
or as footballs even, for the matter of that. The trouble is that 
concretions thus obtained are mere lumps of carbonate of lime 
entirely lacking the iridescence which in the pearl is due to structure. 
This little difficulty has always stood in the way of the successful 
imitation of the oyster’s production ; but this latest inventor claims 
that he has entirely overcome it, so as to be able not only to manu- 
facture pearls, but also to coat articles with the material, just as spoons 
and forks are coated with silver. Whether the claim will or will not 
be made good, of course remains to be proved. 

There is, however, another method of making artificial pearls in 
such a manner as to be with difficulty distinguished from the best 
Oriental by the cleverest expert. The ingredient used for this pur- 
pose was long kept a secret ; but it is now discovered to be a fine 
silver-like substance found upon the under side of the scales of the 
blay or bleak fish. The scales, taken off in the usual manner, are 
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washed and rubbed with clear water, and the several liquors suffered 
to settle ; the water being then poured off, the pearly matter remains 
at the bottom, of the consistence of oil, called by the French 
“essence d’orient.” A little of this is dropped into a hollow bead 
of bluish glass, and shaken about so as to line the internal sub- 
stance ; after which the cavity is filled up with wax, to give solidity 
and weight. . Pearls made in this way are, in fact, distinguished only 
from the natural by their having fewer biemishes. A pearl to be 
perfect must be perfectly round or drop-shaped, have a perfectly pure 
white colour, be slightly transparent, free from specks, spots, or 
blemishes, and possess the peculiar lustre characteristic of the gem. 
A pearl of one grain weight satisfying the above conditions is worth 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d., while their value increases with their weight, anda 
pearl of thirty grains would be worth from £480 to £100. Round 
pearls above this weight are of such rare occurrence that they_com- 
mand exceptional prices. 

An extraordinary treasure, illustrating the successful manner in 
which these precious gems can sometimes be produced by the 
“strategical process,” was lately shown by the Smithsonian Institute. 
This was a pearl the size of a pigeon’s egg, of an exquisite rose colour, 
and the receptacle containing it was the original fresh-water$mussel in 
which it had been formed. The nucleus of this wonderful stone was 
nothing more nor less than an oval lump of bee’s-wax, which had been 
placed and left for a few years between the valves of the mollusc, which 
had at once proceeded to coat it with the pink nacre it secreted for 
lining its shell. The mussel was kept in an aquarium while engaged in 
its lengthy task. It belonged toa species common in American rivers, 
and it is suggested that the result of the experiment opens to every- 
body the possibility of establishing a small pearl factory for himself by 
keeping a tank full of tame mussels and humbugging them into making 
“great pink pearls” for him. Only, the intending experimentalist 
is cautioned against avarice ; the “nucleus” must be introduced 
well under the mantle of the creature, or it will not irritate sufficiently ; 
and, above all, it must not be too large. A great surface takes a long 
time to cover. 

Very little is known of the natural history of the pearl-fish. _ Pisca- 
torial authorities inform us that the bivalves are invariably found stick- 
ing upright in the mud by one extremity ; the mussel. by,"onefend, 
the “ pinna” by the small sharp point, and the third by the hinge or 
square part which projects from the round. It is also stated, that 
fresh-water anadons live apparently uninjured under extraordinary 
circumstances ; one lived for eight months wrapped up in dry wool, 
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and it has even been proved possible to freeze and thaw them with- 
out hindering their powers of reproduction. 

Black pearls used to be held as of small value, comparatively 
speaking. At the present day a perfect black specimen commands 
a much higher price than the finest pink or white pearls. They were 
first made fashionable by the Empress Eugénie, wife of Napo- 
leon III., who possessed a famous necklace of them which fetched 
#,4,000 at an auction after the overthrow of the Imperial dynasty. 
This did not include the single great pearl forming the snap, which 
was purchased by the Marquis of Bute for £1,000. Mexico, Tahiti, 
Fiji, and the kingdom of Madura, to the east of Malabar, supply the 
markets of the world with the best black pearls. One of the most 
curious pearls, from many points of view, was that which the traveller 
Tavernier sold to the ruler of Persia two hundred years ago for 
£100,000. It is still in the possession of the Shah of Persia, and is 
now supposed to be worth at least £135,000. The Persian monarch 
has a square glass case amongst his bizarre collection of jewellery 
containing a vast heap of most magnificent pearls, four or five inches 
deep, into which one can plunge the hand, and spill them in cascades 
and handfuls. 

The Iman of Muscat possesses a pearl weighing twelve and a half 
carats, through which you can see the daylight; it is worth about 
£33,000. The one owned by Princess Yousoupoff is unique for 
beauty. It was sold by Georgibus of Calais, in 1620, to Philip IV. 
of Spain for 80,000 ducats ; its present value is about £ 36,000. 
The Pope, on his accession, became the owner for the time being of 
a pearl, left by one of his predecessors upon the throne of the 
Vatican, which cannot be of less value than £20,000. The Empress 
Frederick has a necklace composed of thirty-two pearls, the total 
value of which has been estimated at £ 35,000. Her mother, Queen 
Victoria, has a necklace of pink pearls worth £16,000. That of 
the Baroness Gustave de Rothschild, made up of five rows of these 
precious stones, is valued at £40,000, while that of the Baroness 
Adolphe de Rothschild is even more costly still. Both these ladies 
have given orders to their jewellers to bring tothem any “pearls of 
great price” which may come into their hands in the way of busi- 
ness ; the gems are usually purchased by one or other of these ladies 
and added to ‘her necklace. Good judges are doubtful whether 
to award the palm to either of the above two or to that of the 
Empress of Russia, which has seven rows of pure white pearls valued 
at something like 80,000 roubles, but the stones of which are perhaps 
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less beautiful to the eye. The one belonging to the Grand Duchess 
Marie has six rows, and is said to have cost £36,000. 

Mademoiselle Dosne, a sister of M. Thiers, has a necklace of 
several rows, which has taken her thirty years to collect and has 
cost her upwards of £15,000. The Empress of Austria possesses 
some of the most beautiful black pearls it is possible to find ; her 
casket and that of the Czarina of Russia are, in fact, the most 
famous in the world for pearls of this colour. 

Madame Leonide Leblanc sold her necklace of pearls a year or 
two ago for nearly £80,0co, but in consequence of certain matters 
which were whispered about at the time she bought it back. The 
stones in it graduate in size, and are exceedingly beautiful in shape 
and lustre. 

The most extraordinary pearl in the world is known as the 
“Southern Cross.” It consists of a group of nine pearls, naturally 
grown together in so regular a manner as to form an almost perfect 
Latin cross. Seven of them compose the shaft, which measures an 
inch and a half in length, while the two arms of the cross are formed 
by one pearl on each side. All the pearls are of fine lustre. This 
astonishing freak was discovered by a man named Clark, while pearl- 
fishing in Western Australia. He regarded it asa miracle, and, enter- 
taining a superstitious dread of it, he buried it. In 1874 it was, 
however, dug up again, and since then it has changed hands many 
times. Its value is said to be £10,000. How it chanced that these 
pearls were grouped together in so curious a way no one has as yet 
been able to satisfactorily explain. It has been suggested that a 
fragment of serrated seaweed may have got into the shell of the 
oyster, and that the succession of teeth along the margin of the 
front may have caused the deposition of mother-of-pearl at regular 
intervals, so as to form a string of pearls in a straight line. The cross 
was found in the shell of the mollusc, just as it was taken from its 
native element. 

That Professor Huxley was not far from the mark when he once 
remarked that “an oyster was a far more complicated piece of 
machinery than the finest Swiss watch,” none of our readers after 
this, we feel sure, will be inclined to doubt. 


HERBERT JAMES GIBBINS 
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A HAUNT OF BIRDS. 


F all prescriptions, what is known as a “ Constitutional ” is, to 

some people, the most disagreeable. A walk of a certain 

length, to be taken once a day, ill accords with a vacant mind. An 

object, however trivial, an interest in one’s surroundings, however 

slight, will change a penance into a pleasure. Birds are about all 

the year, and one need not lack inducement to go out, or matter for 
observation and thought by the way, so long as they are there. 

The lark drops on the ploughed field, and straightway becomes 
invisible. Gaze ever so intently, and you cannot make him out. 
This may seem a slight thing, but slight things are often wonder- 
fully suggestive. It means that the colours of the bird blend so 
exactly with those of the soil on which he habitually rests as to 
conceal him from the eyes, not only of his friends, but what is of 
very much greater importance also, of his enemies. But for some 
such adaptation he would have been picked up long ago. Re- 
treating into the leafless hawthorn, the hedge warbler is immediately 
lost in the shaded light, and becomes confused with the dark stems. 
Peer in, and you will see nothing but a network of branches, 
although he sits within a few inches, quiet and undisturbed in 
the consciousness of safety. He, too, is protectively coloured. 
These hints give the key which lays bare the inner workings of 
nature. 

Men-children never lose their passion for bird-nesting—not 
with a view of robbing, or even disturbing, the builders, but to get a 
peep once a year into fairyland. These nests are hard to find. Not 
because they are deeply hidden away in brake or wood copse, or 
placed high out of reach among the topmost branches of beech or 
elm, as because they imitate so exactly the things round about. 
The anxiety of the birds tells plainly enough that they are not far 
away, and yet the eye may wander over the spot again and again 
without detecting them. That which we mistook for a bunch of last 
year’s withered leaves was the nest of the chiff-chaff, with the aperture 
on the far side. That clump of lichen in the fork of the fir tree, so 
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closely resembling the lichen-covered bark, is the nest of the 
chaffinch, the daintiest sample of natural architecture. 

That birds foresaw these risks from the first, and consciously 
adopted such devices, were to credit them with a more than human 
prescience ; that they learned from bitter experience to be more 
careful where they placed, and how they concealed their nests, is an 
outworn idea. ‘The more generally accepted interpretation is that 
individuals were born who unconsciously harmonised their fabric 
with the surroundings ; that the nest of such would have a better 
chance of escaping, and the nestlings of handing down the peculiarity 
to future generations. 

There are few more careless builders than the blackbird and the 
song thrush. By preference they place their nests in a low furze or 
broom bush, or sapling fir tree, where the passing boy is sure to see 
and can easily reach them. But every year a few build on the 
ground, always a safer place than a bush, or higher up among the 
branches of the full-grown tree, where they are more difficult to get 
at. The not improbable result will be that the bush-building black- 
birds and thrushes will be exterminated ; and those which, if they do 
not build more cunning nests, manage to place them in more 
cunning or inaccessible places, will be left to carry on the race. 

The female is generally more soberly coloured than the male, so 
that during the period of incubation, when she is almost constantly 
in the nest and an easy prey to any enemy, she may have a maxi- 
mum chance of escaping observation. Again, the explanation seems 
to be that bright-coloured females—if there were such in the past— 
were observed, and removed, while the less obtrusive brooders were 
left to continue their labours and carry on the species. When male 
and female are equally brightly coloured, it is generally safe to 
assume that the situation of the nest places the sitting bird beyond 
the risk of observation. Such is the case, for instance, with the 
kingfisher, and also with the various tits. 

When the bird leaves the nest, the eggs are found to be more or 
less protectively coloured. White, which is probably the primitive 
colour, is not common, for the simple reason that in an exposed nest 
it would be easily seen. White eggs, therefore, or those only slightly 
shaded and spotted, are usually placed in holes, or perfectly con- 
cealed by the shape of the nest. Instance the swift, the sand-martin, 
the owls, the various tits, and the swallow. Colour has invariably 
a mission of concealment, so that those who are accustomed to 
see eggs in the nest can tell why they are thus spotted and shaded. 
The eggs of sea-birds are distinguished by a ground colour of sand 
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with gravel stains. The reason is obvious. Indeed, many of the sea- 
birds themselves have bluish backs and white breasts, so that when 
riding on the water they are comparatively safe. Some, like the 
puffin and storm petrel, lay white eggs, but the exceptions only 
prove the rule, as they place their nests in holes. The eggs of the 
guillemot have bright patches of colour against a white background, 
and vary so much among themselves that one might almost guess the 
truth, that they are balanced on some narrow ledge of precipitous 
rock beyond the reach of many of the powers of destruction. 

The young birds when hatched, and so long as they remain in 
the nest, are still protectively coloured like the mother, and not 
bright like the father. When they keep their mouths shut and lie 
quiet, as they often do, they are not unlikely to be overlooked. 

Such are a few of the more familiar examples of the main device 
by which the weaker creatures are enabled to live on and multiply, 
in the midst of their more powerful enemies, examples neither 
more nor less significant than a thousand others which present them- 
selves on every side. 

The same simple method may be used to interpret a much wider 
range of facts. And here we may be permitted to lend the wings of 
imagination to the sober deductions from observation. Pleasantly 
tired of bird-nesting, stuck all over with furze needles, and dusted 
with broom pollen, we lie down on a grassy slope to take a more 
general look around. The background is a steep bank covered with 
undergrowth and shaded bytrees. Immediately behind, the lade 
gurgles through the sluice to flow on between tall rows of meadow 
sweet to the mill, a quarter of a mile further down. In front is an 
oblong of moist pasture land, where the cuckoo-flower still lingers, 
shut in between the lade and the natural bed of the stream. Here 
are the conditions for wood birds, stream birds, and meadow birds, 
and representatives of all these are within sight and hearing. 

The first to put in an appearance is a grey wagtail, which comes 
from over the sluice, spans the meadow in two great graceful curves, 
and lights on a miniature sand-bank formed by an eddy when the 
stream is in spate. Scarcely wetting his dainty feet, he picks up the 
water-larvee exposed by the lowness of the stream, or brought within 
reach by the tiny wavelets which advance and retreat ever so little. 

Then, with a straight flight, or one which only varies with the 
bends of the channel, the water-ousel comes steadily up from the 
direction of the mill, and lights on a stone in the very centre of the 
stream. He builds a domed nest, of which there must be several 
about in the perpendicular bank, or in a hole in the loose masonry 
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of some bridge. Being thus sufficiently concealed, the eggs are 
white. No enemy sees them, so as to give an advantage to some 
stray individual which may lay eggs with a dash of protective colour 
in them. 

But what about the bird himself? He is somewhat difficult to 
classify. As he stands there, bobbing in his spasmodic fashion, 
probably because he eyes an intruder, he suggests certain affinities to 
the wren and even to the robin. In general appearance, however, he 
most resembies the thrushes, among whom we shall tentatively in- 
clude him. He seems to prefer a rapid running stream such as this, 
although sometimes found beside stiller and larger waters like the 
Tweed. Whereas the kingfisher, who sometimes favours us with a 
visit, drops down on the surface, plunging perhaps overhead, but 
never remaining beneath for above a second or two, the water-ousel 
turns up his tail, disappears for a considerable interval, and emerges 
it may be a few yards down the stream. All this is going on now. 
What happens below water it were hard to say, as only in very 
favourable circumstances is it possible to have him under observa- 
tion. But probably he descends head downward, propelling himself 
by his wings until he touches the bottom, when he takes hold of 
some stone or other object with his grasping feet. Certainly it can 
only be by a very considerable and sustained effort that he keeps his 
position down there. 

There is nothing in the anatomy of the animal to suggest a water- 
bird. All the resemblances are superficial, and imply a recent 
adoption of his present habits. He has every appearance of a land 
bird which, late in life, has taken to the water. Probably at one 
time he was as dainty as that water-wagtail, and merely stood bobbing 
on the brink. But finding indications that food was plentiful all the 
year round, and competition was absent, by degrees he ventured 
further in. And one day, standing on a boulder like a timid bather, 
he tried his first plunge. And the effort to get to the bottom, and 
the need to hold on, and the food he found there, all tended to bring 
about these surface changes which make of hima clumsy, though in- 
teresting aquatic bird. 

A chaffinch has just risen from the grass, where he has been vary- 
ing his usual hard diet with a caterpillar, to the lower branch of an 
ash tree. And now he darts out to secure an insect which is dancing 
in the air. Most birds are in the habit of doing this occasionally. 
Across the stream a spotted flycatcher has been at work ever since 
we came, darting out in this manner every few minutes, and returning 
to the same spot on the pal’ng. The flights of the chaffinch are 
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wide compared. with those of this master of the art; but then 
it is the latter’s way of getting a living. Probably he was awkward 
enough to begin with, until he found that the place was without a 
tenant, and the art worth cultivating. 

The surface of the lade behind us shows a number of rings, 
which expand, die away, and are renewed again. ‘These are nct 
due to the current, which rather helps to blot them out, but are 
caused by the trout rising to the insects on the surface. Skimming 
along within a foot or two of the water are the swallows, which 
seem to enter into competition with the trout, dipping their wings 
in their efforts to seize the prize which the other has almost 
reached. 

Further down there, on the mill-pond, the fun as we passed 
was still faster and more furious. The whole surface was broken 
with rings, which melted into one another ; the air was alive with 
swallows, which crossed and recrossed in a mazy flight. The cause 
of the excitement is for the most part invisible to an eye less keen 
than that of the feeders. But the numbers must be legion to account 
for all this activity. Only a few come within the limits of human 
vision. Here and there a stone fly floats on the current, to be 
sucked down in the centre of one of these rings ; or a spinner rises 
and falls above the surface, until his dance is put a stop to bya 
flash of wings. Far overhead, above the region of the swallows, the 
swifts, which arrived only yesterday, are similarly employed and 
equally busy. Plainly the range of insect life extends far up into 
the atmosphere. 

Imagination can picture the day when the primitive swallow first 
took possession of this vast unoccupied field of air ; when it caught 
two insects in succession without lighting ; then four, eight, a score, 
a hundred ; until at length it almost ceased to light at all, except 
on the edge of the nest, so that its legs became weak, and lived 
mainly in the air, so that its wings grew long and crescent-shaped, 
and its tail forked. It caught its food as it sped along at lightning 
pace, and, to make the capture more certain, its gape became 
wide and deeply cut. 

In much the same way the night-jar found an unoccupied 
kingdom in the twilight, when the great army of moths come out, 
and all the rest of the insect-loving birds are asleep. . Cunning 
night-jar! The wonder is not that you have become what. you are, 
but rather that you have been left so long in a possession ; shared, 
only by your strange rival, the bat. The world is big enough for 
both, and the longer you keep the secret between you the better. For 
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this moth-catching, the same deeply-cut gape is needed as in the 
case of the swallows. 

Various other birds appear, each of which has its little tale to 
tell. The lark rises from the meadow, and ascends straight up 
to heaven’s gate. His cousin, the titlark, mounts the height of the 
tree-top, and sails down in a side-long course, singing as he goes. 
The martin issues from his long tunnel in the sandy bank, and 
approaches with his jerky flight to join the swallows on the lade. 
Each form has its own share in this little world of tree, and furze, 
and stream, and meadow, shut in between the bank behind and the 
low ridge in front ; its own peculiar haunts and habits. This place 
was not found out by the present tenants, these habits were not 
acquired ina day. They are of distant origin, and of slow growth. 

The yellowhammer prefers the bare paling for his simple lay, and 
the turf dyke or grassy bank for his nest. The chaffinch sings and 
builds within the leafing trees. ‘The greenfinch sits beside the 
chaffinch, but nests in the bushes underneath. The willow-wren still 
occupies the same branch on ash or elm, but chooses for its nest a 
still lowlier site in the grass at the foot of the bush. The air for the 
swallow, the tree for the chaffinch, the paling for the yite, the bush 
for the whitethroat, the meadow for the lark, the rush for the sedge- 
warbler, the boulder in the middle of the stream for the water-ousel. 

Therefore a scene so contracted that one could cast a stone from 
horizon to horizon, little more than a hollow ploughed out at one 
time by that self-same stream, contains so many different forms, and 
is so full of interest and delight for all who care for those things. 


J. H. CRAWFORD 
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TABLE TALK. 


INFANT MARRIAGES. 


HAT infant marriages have been contracted in the case of 

children of royal descent is generally known. It is one of 
the innumerable traditions of royalty that nuptial arrangements 
strengthen alliances and so fortify kingdoms. The idea is, of course, 
preposterous, and has been shown conclusively to be false a score 
times. With no country are our domestic relations closer than 
with Russia. This fact does nothing to bind together the peoples. 
It did not stop the Crimean War, nor would it prevent the two 
nations clutching each other by the throat so soon as their interests 
apparently conflicted or any subject of heart-burning or contention 
arose between them. Lies, however, which meet with general re- 
ception are more potent than unrecognised truths. Those born, 
accordingly, into the purple of empire recognise the fact that their 
lives are in a sense their country’s, and that state interests are 
paramount in the question of their marriage. So few persons com- 
paratively are influenced by these conditions, that so long as child 
marriages were confined to royal houses, it was not worth while 
dealing with the subject. Not even when the custom of contracting 
infants was for financial reasons adopted by the wealthy and titled 
classes did it possess general interest. The joyless and loveless 
unions which have been recorded seldom achieved the purpose for 
which they were made. On the other hand, society showed itself 
indulgent to the aberrations of those who, entangled in unblest 
nuptials, sought and found distraction or enjoyment in unlicensed 
unions. 


Not CONFINED TO THE UPPER CLASss. 


ITHIN recent years, however, the discovery has been made 
that, so far from being confined, as had been supposed, to 
royal or aristocratic houses, infant marriages were in the sixteenth 
century common in some parts of England among all classes. 





Table Talk. 


Some ten years ago Mr. J. P. Earwaker, a well-known antiquary; 
drew attention to the records concerning such unions which are 
preserved in the Chester Diocesan Registry. A collection of deposi- 
tions in trials in the Bishop’s Court, Chester, concerning child 
marriages, divorces, troth plights, adulteries, affiliations, and other 
similar matters has now been edited for the Early English Text 
Society by Dr. Furnivall, and constitutes very startling and suggestive 
reading. 

The volume thus made up is, with characteristic humour (?), 
dedicated to “The Antiquaries of Chester, in the hope that they 
will at once hang one of their number, to encourage the rest forth- 
with to print all the depositions and other valuable material in the 
Diocesan Library at Chester, which they have so long and so culpably 
left in MS. only.” The preface—or, as Dr. Furnivall elects to call it, 
forewords—is disfigured by personal and controversial matter, such as 
the Doctor cannot, for the life of him, leave out ; but the substance 
of the work forms a mine of curious and valuable information con- 
cerning social life in England under the Tudors. Dr. Furnivall’s 
zeal in regard to works of this class is wholly disinterested and 
highly to be commended, and I cannot but hope that other registers 
will be studied with equally satisfactory results. 


MARRIAGES OF CHILDREN IN ARMS. 


HILD marriages are known to have been contracted so early 

as the age of two to three years, when, of course, the consent- 

ing parties (!) are unable even to speak, and have to be carried to 
church and held up in the arms of relatives or servants. No recollec- 
tion of the ceremony in some cases prevails, and the boy-husband 
or girl-wife knows only by hearsay in latter years of the important 
step that has been taken. In the case of John Somerford, who at the 
age of fifteen years and upwards seeks to divorce his wife Jane 
Brerton, otherwise Somerford—Elizabeth Parkinson, of the parish of 
Asbury, gives evidence that ‘‘soon after the said John Somerford 
was born” he was sent to his nurse. By her he was “nourished 
a twelf moneth,” and after that “the said John was send for homme 
to his Parentes, and there continued two yeres and a half.” The 
children were then “maried together and dwellid together at 
Brerton the space of x yeres.” It is interesting, but not at all sur- 
prising, to find that these early nuptials were frequently ruptured or 
unfulfilled when the parties came to years of discretion. Jane 
Brerton, or Somerford, thus declares “that she would neuer have the 
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said John, and the said John is of the same mynd also.” Margaret 
Osboston (born Hothersall), of the age of six or seven, was married 
to Alexander Osboston.. Robert Harrison bears witness that at 
“the same tyme, videlicet at the said marriage, the said Margaret 
was about the age of vj or vij yeres, as it semed to this deponent, 
bie reason she was partlie borne in armes and partlie led to Lowe- 
church, where they were Maried bie Sir Thomas French, then 
Curate there, and after the said Marriage, the said Alexander went 
to Cuerdon, to his grandmother’s, where he dwellid during her lief ; 
and the said Margaret at Hothersall with her father where she dwelt 
still yet, and hath done sins. And further, he saies, that the said 
Alexander, after and before he came to thage of xiiij yeres did 
euer disagre and dissent from the said Marriage; and bie open 
wordes declared that he wold neuer have the said Margaret to his 
wief. And also he saies they neuer dwellid together ; neither by any 
other meanes ratified the said mariage.” 


UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS OF EARLY MARRIAGE. 


N most cases the bride and bridegroom were taken home by 
their respective parents. In some instances, indeed, they went 
respectively into domestic service. At times, however, other 
formalities of marriage were complied with or travestied. John 
Andrewe, who at the age of about ten was married to Elene 
Dampart, declares that “the first night they were maried they lay 
both in one bed, but ij of her sisters lay betwene hym and her.” 
Being asked if since he came of age he had ever fancied her, he 
plaintively, if ungallantly, declared, ‘‘ No, neither sins nor afore, nor 
neuer in his hart toke her for his wief; for, at the tyme of their 
mariage they knew not what they did, or els this respondent wold 
neuer have had her.” Elizabeth Budge deposed that after her 
marriage with John Budge, aged 11 or 12, the said John would eat 
no meat at supper. ‘And whan hit was bed tyme, the said John 
did wepe to go home with his father, he beynge at that tyme at her 
brother’s house. Yet neuertheles, bie his father’s intreating and 
bie the perswasion of the priest, the said John did comme to bed to 
the Respondent far in the night, and there lay still, till in the 
morninge, in suche sort as this deponent might take unkindness 
with hym, for he lay with his backe toward her all night.” 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





